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PUBLISHER 


10 THE 


JREADER 


IHE Treatiſe Lum now 
publiſhing, had appear'd 
long ago in the World, if 
the excellent Author of 
it had thought fit to have made 

it publick ; but he was fo fully 
Peha that the generality of 
Readers would diſapprove his 
Notions concerning the Weakneſs 
of Human Under /tanding, that 
he could not prevail upon himſelf 


to Print it in his Life time; but 
A con- 


11 
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to his intimate Friends, without 
expoſing himſelf to the Cenſures 


very great Eſteem, highly re- 


but all in vain; for Mr. Huet 
-would never conſent: to it, tho 


Thing he ever wrote. Nothing 
more plainly ſnews the Value he 
had for it, than the Care and 
ſelf into Latin, after he had wrote 
ever he did 'for any other of his 


his Latin Tranſlation , which 1 
* publiſh hereafter, if I find 


4 J 


: - of , ro s 
. 


contented himſelf with reading it 


of hoſt whom he often calls the 
Vulgar of the Commonwealth of 
4 

A Perſon of Merit,. one for 
whom the late Mr. Huet had a 


commended this Work to me 


many Years before the Author's 
Death, and us d all his Endea- 
vours to procure me a Copy of it, 


he look d upon it to be the beſt 
Pains he took to tranſlate it him- 


at in French; which 1 15 more than 


Works. I have obtain'd likewiſe 


that 
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t that the World is willing to re- 
t ceiveit; every Body knows with 
8 what extraordinary Care that Pre · 
C late had cultivated the Latin 
f Tongue, and how elegantly he 


could write 1n 1t. 
Reino of his to whom he had 
the Favour to ſend it to me, that 


priv'd of it; but as ſome Men 
„ might queſtion whether the Au- 
i i thor of Demon/iratio Evangelica, 
could be likewiſe the Author of 
t WH a Work written ſo much in De- 
& I fence of Pyrrhomſm; it is very 
e 

d 


proper to acquaint the Reader, 


that this laſt is faithfully printed 
from the original Manuſcript of 
e Mr. Huet, which I carefully pre - 
nſerve by me, and ſhall be very 
s willing to ſnew to thofe who ſhall 
e have the Curioſity to examine it; 
and I have found it ſo much eaſier 
d toprove the Genuineneſsot theMa- 
t 
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Ar TER Mr. Huet's Death, a. 
intruſted his Manuſcript, did me | 
the World might be no longer de- 
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the Year 1690. Thoſe who are 
deſirous of it, will likewiſe find 
rt here 
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the Reader. 
nuſcript, becauſe it is written 
with the Author's own Hand, and 
that I have ſeveral Letters which 
that Reverend Prelate did ho- 
nour me with. I have alter d no- 


thing in it, except putting the 


Name of Mr. Huet in the room 
of that fictitious one of Theocri- 
tes of Pluvignac, and Lord of 
La Roche and Perigord, under 
which he had conceal'd himſelf: 
Thoſe who are fond of knowing 
the true Authors of Books, will 


not be diſpleas d with this Alte- 
ration. - 


- Tr1s Treatiſe was not un- 
known to the Editor of Huctiana, 


which lately came out; for he 


tells us, that the Philoſophical 
Treatiſe concerning the Weakneſs 
Human Underſtanding , was 
written by Mr. Huet, about the 
ſame. Time with his Que/7:ones 


Ainetanae, publiſh'd at Caen, in 
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here annex d an hiſtorical Euro- 
mium on the Author, written by 
Abbot Olmert, famous for his ex- 
cellent Tranſlation of Ciceros Col- 
loquies De Natura Deorum. . 


I ſhall. conclude with a Re- 


mark, which I believe the Read- 
er will be pleas d with, which is, 
that the Provencal. Philoſopher 
whoſe ame Mr. Huet has bor- 
row'd, is that very Mr. Cor miſi 
mention d in the Memoirs of his 
Life. This learned and excellent 
Perſon was Preſident of the Par- 
liament of Aix in Provence, and 


by Orders of the Court was ſent 


in Exile to Caen, where he be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Huet, 


and gave him a Taſte for Sextus 


Empiricus, and for the Sceprick 
Philoſophy: The Place where that 
learn d Prelate ſpeaks of Mr. Cor- 
miſi, is in his Memoirs, P. 229. 


and is as follows. 


CA DOM Adela %, 
per eos dies vir literatus, et 
Af 
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e Phils ſapbiæ 

_ bene peritus, ſed & morum præ- 
terea comitate amabilis, omni- 

que elegantia excultus, Senatis 
Aquenſis preſes Cormiſius, illuc 
. reflantis fortuna invidia, & 
3 Regis juſſu relegatus; attulit ille 
| ad me hiteras commendatitias ab 
illu ri femin Catharina vivon- 
ne Rambullieta, jam ſuperits 
commemoratà, quibus viri prædi- 
cabat laudes, meque enixe rogabat, 
fi quo modo hominis ſublevare 
poſſem mfortunium, aut con ſo- 
lando patriaeque deſiderium dictis 
leniendo, aut afflictum rebus ipſis 
fubando; & aſſidua con ſuetudine 
recreando, his Offictts ne de eſſem. 
Ad id autem elſi me ſatis im- 
Pe llebat ipſa humanitas, muliò 
amen magis movebar ipſius eru- 
atone & wiriute, vel ex primo 
Congreſſu cognitd. Frequens itaque 
3 4 aderam ; nec ullus effiuebat 
ares quin aut ille ventitaret ad 
me, aut ego illum convenirem, 


N JSmulque 
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The Publiſber to the Reader. vi 
ſamulque vel amæniſſimas Oleum 
ripas, vel per viridiſſima prata 
deumbularemus. Omnis autem 
fere Sermo erat de veterum Phi- 
loſophorum Sectis, quarum omni. 
um cum egregte ſcient erat, tum 
earum praectpue que animum ju- 
bent E aſſæn ſis ſuſtinert. 
Summopere  itaque comprobabat 
. WH Sext: Empirici Doctrinam, eſfecit. 
que Commendatzone ſuâ, us Auctor 
adbuc de nomine tantum cognitus 
Fervolutaretur d me diligenter, 


| miique jfieret perfamiliaris; 
er — efſet illius apud me 
| Commendatio. i i 
p C2 | 11. 2 12 nnn 
Hiſtorical Encomium on the 


Author, written Abbot "= 
1 ten by Abh%hM ., ,,þ 
, Olivet. . Fred * 2 ; £ 2, £0.71 1 


PE TER Daniel HUET, 
- late Biſhop of Avranches, 
who died at Paris Jan. 26. 17,21. 


was born at Caen, Feb. 8. 1630. 
* a A 4 The 
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The Love. of Learning did out- 
run in him, I will not ſoy the Uſe 
of Reaſon, ſince we know not 
how ſoon it begins, but at leaſt 
the uſe of Speech. I was ſcarce 
ovean'd from the Breaſt, ſays he 
of humſelf, * when I began to 
envy thoſe that could read. He 
was but Eighteen Months old, 
when his Father died, and Four 
Years after he loft his Mother, 
ſo that he was left to the Care of 
ſome negligent Guardians, who 
ſent him to Board at ſome 
Houle. in the Town; where not- 
withſtanding the ſmall Helps he 
had, and the ill Examples he met. 
with, he finiſh'd his Studies of 
| Humanity before he was full Thir- | 
teen Years of 
Wu x he came to ſtudy Phi- 
loſophy, he fell into the Hands of 
nan excellent Profeſſe or, - Who after 
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Plato's Method, * made him begin 
by learning ſome Geometry; but 
the Diſciple went farther than his 
Maſter — have him, and 
took ſuch liking to Geometry, 
that he made it his chief Study, 
and ſeem d even to deſpiſe all 
other Things which his Maſter 
dictated to him; who, happily for 
our young Gentleman, was both 
too wiſe and diſcrete to reſent 
it at his Hands. He afterwards. 
ran through all the other Parts 
of the Mathematicks, tho that 
Science was not as yet in that 
Credit, either in the Colleges, 
or indeed in the World, that it 
has been fince : He was made to 
maintain ſome publick Theſes, 
which were the firſt that ever 
had been held at Caen. 
H was next aſter that, to 
have ſtudied the Law, and to 
have taken his Degrees, when 
the Works of two great Perſons, - 
which 2 appear d in the 

| World, 


„ ä 6 
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| ciples, and Bochart's ſacred Geo- 


- : ö 
* * 4 


World, diverted him from that 
uſeful Study, to a more amuſing 
one; theſe were Des Cartes Prin- 


graphy. What ſufficiently ſhews 
how great Care we ought to take to 
free our ſelves from Prejudices, 
or at leaſt from obſtinately ad- t. 
hering to any (ſince we ſee, that Wy 
the ſame, tho a very judicious It 
Perſon, may at different Periods 


of his Life think ſo differently) 


Years after did ſo ſharply cen- 
ſure Des Cartes, was at the firſt 
very much taken with him, be- 
came a great Admirer and Fol- 
lower of him for many Years : 


y 
\ 
is, that our Author, who many 1 
\ 
7 
| 
, 


As for Bochart's Geography, it 


made a double Impreſſion upon 


him, on account of the immenſe 


Learning of the Work, and his 
Acquaintance with the Author; 
who was a Proteſtant Miniſter at 


Fig The Princi = f D Cartes, 6 - 
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Tbe Publiſher to the Reader. 1 
en. The Book being full of 
reek and Hebrew, he conceiv'd 
mmediately a Defire of 'learn-_ 
ing both theſe Tongues ; went to 
ay his Reſpects to the Author, 
beg'd his Friendſhip and Advice, 
and became his Diſciple, and 
that to ſuch a Degree, as to be 
very near becoming his Compe- 
titor. It often happens, that a 
young Gentleman, who has both 
Wit and Courage, wants only a 
living Model to determine him 
what kind of Study to purſue, 
and many a one who has ſpent 
his whole Life in compoſing of 
Madrigals, might have prov'd a 
very. learned Man, had he had 
a Bochart before his Eyes. 

W x muſt not think however, 
that Mr. Huet was averſe to thoſe 
Amuſements and Exerciſes, which 
are proper for Youth. He ſaw the 
World, endeavour'd to pleaſe, 
and to acquire ſome Reputation: 
Frye it 1s, that he was no extra- 
ordinary 


„ Tie RY 10 the Reader.” 


ordinary fine Dancer, but then, 
as he ſays himſelf, at * * 
| Horſe-manſhip, Fencing, Leap- 
ing, Swimming, Ec. he out-did 
all his Companions. _ 
TwWENTY Years and a Day 
having, according to the Cuſtom 
of Normandy, freed him from 
his ſordid — — who baſely 
debar d him from every Thing 
they could; his moſt prevalent In- 
— the vie he gave way 
to, when he ſaw himſelf his own 
Maſter , was that of going to 
Paris, not ſo much out of Cu- 
Tiofity, as to furniſh himſelf with 
Books, and to get acquainted with 
| = moſt! eminent Men for Learn- 
| or Princes of Literature, as 
5 — expreſſes himſelf. He went 
immediately to pay his Reſpects 
to Father Sirmond, who was 
then above Ninety Years old : 
This venerable old Gentleman, he- 
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des his great Learning, was en- 


ow d with an extraordinary Can-- 
or, which was natural to him; 
nd had acquird a wonderful Po- 
iteneſs, both at the Court of 
dome, and that of France. The 
great Petavius, who, tho very 


much younger than he, was never- 


neleſs much more rigid than his 
Brother, took ſuch a liking to our 


young Provencal, that he thought 


him already worthy to be one of 
his Diſciples; and uffer d him, 
tho — but a Stripling, not 
only to diſſent from him, but 
even to diſpute with, and ſome- 
times to hold an Argument with 
Wzxx I to name all the learn- 
ed Men with whom Mr. Huet be- 
came acquainted, and was in great 
Eſteem with, from his firſt co- 
ming to Paris: I muſt name all 
the learned of that Time. Two 


Ser bir bluten upon 8322 Subjects, Ge. Tom, II. 
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Years after he had an Opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with 
thoſe of Holland; for the Queen 
of Sweden, having invited the 
learned Bochart to come to her 
thither; our Author went along 
with him: They ſet out in the 
Month of April 1652. and Bo- 
chart arriv d at ſuch a Juncture, 
that he was not ſo well receiv'd, 
as he had reaſon to expect; that 
Princeſs's Health began to be im- 
pair d; too continual an Applica- 
tion to ſtud y, in which ſhe did 
ſpend whole Nights, had ſo over- 
heated her Blood, that Dr. Bour- 
aelor, her Phyſician, an expert 
Man, and a great Courtier, one 
who had ſtudied her Temper, as 
well as her Conſtitution, oblig'd 
her to break off all Commerce 
with the Learned, in Hopes of 
having the ſole Management of 
her himſelf. Bochar? ſuffer d by 
it; but as for Mr. Huet, his youth- 
| ful Years made him appear leſg 

| 1 dangerous 
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dangerous to that Phyſician. He | 
ſaw the Queen very often, who 

ry'd to engage him to her, but 

the Inconſtancy of Chri/{zna's 
Temper frighted him, ſo that he 

choſe rather to return to France 

at the end of Three Months. All 

that he got by this Journey, was 

a Manuſcript of Origen, which 

he had copied at Stockholm. _ 
Ano thoſe learned Men, 

with whom he became acquaint- 

ed in Holland, Saumaſuus de- 
ſerves the firſt Rank. Would any x 

one that knows with what Fire 

and Paſſion Saumaſius was us d 

to write, think that he was at 

the Bottom a very affable and 
communicative Man, a Man of 

the ſweeteſt Temper imagina - 

ble, and one who ſuffer d himſelf. 

to be domineer d by a haughty 
ill natur'd Wife, who boaſted. — 
that ſhe was the Miſtreſs of a 
Husband, who was the moſt learn- 

ed of all the Nobles, and the 
Ne 5 f moſt 
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mol noble of all the Learned. 
As ſoon as Mr. Huez was come 
back into his own Country, he 
ply'd his Studies more briskly 
than ever, that he might be the 
better able to publiſh his Manu- 
ſcript of Origen : Two Academies, 
one of which had been form'd 
during his Abſence,for Literature, 


and another of N atural Philoſo- 


phy, which he founded himſelf, 
ſervd him for a Relaxation, or 
rather for change of Study. Whilft 
he was about tranſlating Origen, 
he acquainted himſelf with. the 
Rules of [Tranſlation with the 
different Methods of the beſt and 
moſt famous Tranſlators ; this 
gave Birth to the firſt Book he 
ever publiſh'd, and by which he 
made, as it were, his Entry into 


the Republick of Letters. This 


Book, as well as all the reſt he 
publiſh d fince, was juſtly admir d 
for its immenſe Learning, judici- 

ous Criticiſms, and above all, for 

ſuch excellent Latin, as would 
_ hav' 
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have even credited the Auguſtian 
Age; at length, Sixteen Years 
after his return from S weden, he 
publiſh'd his Tranſlation of C- 
rigen; which Sixteen Years being 
ſpent in his own Country, and 
without any publick Employ, he 
gave himſelf up wholly to his 
ö without any other Avo- 
cation, than that of ſhewing him- 
ſelf once a Year at Paris for a 
Month or Two. 5 

Dunne this Interval, For- | 
tune was pleas'd to ſhew him a 
ſmiling Countenance once or 
twice, but he was not much da- 
zled at it. The Queen of Sueden, 
who, after her Abdication, was 
gone to Rome, with Deſign to 
end her Days there, invited him 
to come to her in the Year 1659. 
but the Diſappointment of Mr. 
gBochart, who had been ſo earneſt - 
ly invited by her, and was for- 
gotten as ſoon as he ap wo 
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p under the Temptation of ſeeing 
ay. He was afterwards invi- 

ted into Sweden, in order to be 
entruſted with the Education of 
the young King, who in the Vear 
1660. reſtor d Charles Gu/tavus, 

. Chriſtina's Sueceſſor; but he 
had Reſolution enou gh to refuſe 
the Offer, and thoſe who judge 
of Actions by the Event, will 
find that he was very much in 
the right to ſtay in France ; for 
he was choſen Ten Years after 
Sub-preceptor to his Royal High- 
neſs the Dauphin, without any 
other Recommendation than that 
of his great Merit, and the Choice 
of the: judicious Mom /. De Mon 
tau ier. 

IH came to Court in the Year 
260, and continued there till 
theYear 1680, when the Dauphin 
was Married; the more he be- 
came ſenſible of the many Avyo- 
cations,” to which his new Refi- 

| 0 expos d him, the more 
| "  . Covetous 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. xix © 
| covetous he became of his Time. 
WScarce would he allow himſelf 
ſome few Hours Sleep; all the 


reſt of his Time was taken up, 
either with the neceſſary Funcki- 


ons of his Place, or with his De- 
Lon ſtratio Evangelica, which was 
begun and finiſhed amidſt the 
1 Fatigues and Hurry of the Court. 


Nzir HEN ought we to forget 
what Services. he did to the Com- 
monwealth of Learning, by pro- 
curing it that Series of Commen- 
taries, commonly known by the 
Name of Delpbinica; for though 
Mr. Montauſier was the firſt Pro- 
jector of them, yet we are beholden 
to Mr. Hue? for his forming the 
Plan, and dire&ing the Execution 
of them, as far as the Docility 
and Capacity of the Performers 
would permit it. 

Ar TER he had ſpent ſo much 
of his Time in Compoſitions and 
Lectures, which had no other 
Object but Religion, he Was K. 

b 2 laſt 


N 


rr e 


of the Works which he there 
compos d under the Title of 


ſons Before his Bull could be 


ſtanding between the Court of 
Rome, and that of France, they 


was not over-much troubled at 
this tedious Delay; for the Life he 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. 
laſt Ordain'd at the Age of Forty 
Six, and was afterwards preſent- 
ed to the Abby of Aunay, whi- 


ther he retird every Summer, 
after he had left the Court. One 


Quæſtiones Alnetanewillimmor- 
talize the Name of that ſolitary 
Place, which is pleaſantly fituated 
in a Thicket, which makes the 
moſt delightful part of all Low 
Normandy. | 

I x the Year 168 5. he was pro- 
moted to the Biſhoprick of Soz/- 


diſpatchd, the Abbot of Sz/ery 
having been choſen to the Biſhop- 
rick of Avranches, they obtaind 
the King's Leave to exchange; 
but by Reaſon of ſome Mil-under- 


could not be conſecrated till the 
Year 1692. I ſuppoſe Mr. Hue? 


led, 


* vv * _ * 8 * 9 
* 


led, and prefer d above all others, 
id not very much agree with 
he Epiſcopal Functions; neither 
as it long before he was tir d 


e with it, ſo that he laid down his 
E Biſhoprick of Avranches, in the 
1 Wl Year 1699. 

I T o make him amends for it, 
„the King gave him the Abby of 
d Fonteney, which is juſt by * 
e Gates of Caen. The Love which 
Mr. Huet bore to his Country, 


made him reſolve to fix there; 
to which Purpoſe he order d the 
Abbot's Houſe and Gardens to 


— 
* 


de be fitted up for him. His Coun- 
try had appear'd to hun pleaſant 
p. and delightful, whilſt he had none 
d but Friends in it; but as ſoon as 
>; WH he came to be Poſleflor of Lands 
- WW there, he was plagued with many 
f Law-Suits, that tho, Thanks to 
y WW his native Air, he was not with- 


e out ſome ſmattering of the Law, 
yet he was forc'd to leave the 
it Place. He return d to Paris, and 
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| ſpend Two or Three Hours in it 


Will not ſay his Mind, but his Body 
and Memory ; notwithſtanding 
which he had no ſoonerrecover'd a 
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went and liv'd in the Monaſtery 
of the profeſs d Jeſuits," where he 


| ſpent the laſt Twenty: Years of i 
his Life; during which, he ap- 


ply d- himſelf chiefly in writing 
Annotations on the Vulgate Bible. 
He not only look d upon the Bible 


as the Fountain of all Religion, 


but he thought it likewiſe to be 
the fitteſt Book to form and exer- 
ciſe a truly learned Man: He 
had read it over in the original 
Hebrew Four and Twenty Times, 
comparing it ſtill with other Ori- 
ental Texts. Every Day, ſays he, 
without excepting one, he us d to 


from the Year 1681. to 1712. 
A cruel Fit of Sickneſs which 


ſeiz'd him this Year, and oblig d 


him to keep his Bed near Six 
Months, did very much weaken, I 


De 2 Comment. p. 354+ Huectian. p. 182. 
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1 
1 
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ittle Strength, but he ſet himſelf 
o write his own Life, which he 
lid, with as met Eloquence, 
tho' not with an Exactneſs — 
Prreciſenels equal to his other 
Works; his Memory being very 
much impair d from what it had 
formerly been, it weakning every 
Day more and more; and he find: 
ing himſelf unable to g0 through 
uch a Work, he contented him- 
ſelf with writing down ſome looſe 
Thoughts; a Task which was 
more ſuitable to his preſent Con-. 
dition. 
Arno he intruſted me with 
the ſole Copy of it, that I might 
ubliſh-| it under the Title of 
etiaua: I cannot here flatter 
my ſelf with the Hopes, that a 


- 
e 


f 


obliging Carriage towards me, 
ever * I had the Honour to 
be acquainted with him, which 
was in the Year 1708, would be 
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. of his complacent and 


allow d me; the World is apt to 
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queſtion when we are {| ſpeaking of 
great Men, whether it is Self- in- 
tereſt, or Gratitude that moves 
us to boaſt of their Friendſhip ; 
and we very often chooſe to forego 
a Duty, rather than be ſuſpected 
of a Weakneſs. | 
HOwE VIER, I cannot forbear 
owning, that I was the Perſon 
who prevail d with him to give 
us a Fifth Edition of his Poems, 
in the Year 1709; and I do the 
more gladly remember it, be- 
cauſe, had it not been for that 
Edition, which did, as it were, 
rouſe up and awaken his {ſleepin 
Muſe, in all Likelihood he nad 
never thought of thoſe Five 
new Metamorphoſes, which he 
wrote in the Lears 1710, 1711, 
in which his Wit and Genius 
ſeems to be entirely reviy'd : 
What Politeneſs and Delicacy ! 
and for a Man of his great Learn- 
ing and Years, what Liyelineſs, 


} Lawpyris, Galevita, Mimus, Gre: 


or 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. xxw 
or rather, if I may be allow d ene 
Expreſſion, what Louthfulneſs of 
Fancy do they abound with! - 
Now if we confider that our 
Author liv'd to the Ninety firſt - 
Year of his Age; that he had 
naturally a ſtrong Inclination for 
Study, even from his Infancy; 
that the greateſt part of his Time 
was his own; that he was bleſt 
with a good Conſtitution, and 
enjoy'd almoſt all that Time, a 
perfect and conſtant State of 
Health; that all the while he 
was getting up and dreſſing him- 
ſelf, or when he was going to 
Bed, and. while he was at his 
Meals, he would conſtantly make 
one of his Servants read to him: 
In a Word, and to uſe his own 
Expreſſions, That neither the 
Heat of Touth, nor the Hurry of 
Buſineſs, nor the Diverſity of 
his Employments, nor the Compa- 
uy of his Equals, nor the Buſile 
and Noiſe of the World, could 
| ever 
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euer leſſen or allay his natural 
and invincible Love of Learn- 
ing we ſhall be apt to conclude, 
that the . Biſhop of Avranthes, 
was perhaps of all the Men that 
ever livd, the moſt ſtudious and 
the beſt rede. 

Ay to this, that beſides his 
having a ſtrong Conſtitution, he 
always liv'd very regularly; he 
left off eating of Suppers, ever 
ſince he was Forty Years old; at 
his Dinner he eat very ſparingly, 
and contented himſelt with com- 
mon Diſhes, would admit of no 
Sauces or. Ragouts, and ſcarce 
did he mix the. eighth part. 
Wine with his Water; Towat 
Night, he would take a Meſs of 
Medicinal Broth, commonly 
known by the Name of Dr. Delor- 
mes red Broth; the Truth is, 
when he was never fo. well! 
Health, he had always ſuch pale 
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£ 1 See likewiſe cm Lib. I. 
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Looks 
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T . as would have made one 
fear he had been quite otherwiſe. 
A very ſingular and remarkable 
hing that happen d to him, was, 
that Two or Three Days before 

his Death, he perfectly recover d 
his Senſes and Memory; he em- 
ploy d thoſe precious Moments in 
Acts of Piety, and with great 
Calmneſs and Serenity, and with 
full Confidence in God, he re- 
fign d his Soul to him. 

I know of no other Manuſcripts 
but theſe that follow ; 


1 


. 


I. a Latin Tranſlation of the 
Loves of Daphnis and Chloe, 
wrote when he was but Eighteen 
Years of age. | 

2. The Sham Tncas, a Ro- 
mance, wrote at the age of 
Twenty Five. 

3. A Philoſophical Treati Fife, 
concerning the Weakneſs. of 
man Under flandmg, wrote 2 

about 


c 
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about the ſame Time with his 

Qu ftiones Alnetanæ. 

4. An Anſwer to Mr. Regis, 

concerning Des Cartes's Metha- 

phyſic ks. 

| 5. His Annotations on the 

. Vulgate Bible. 

6. A Collection of between 

1 Five and Six Hundred Letters, 

', - Wrote to ſeveral learned Men, 

3 either in Latin or in French : As 

YZ for his printed Books, I ſhall 

z give them to the Reader in the 

ſame Order as they were pub- 

1hd. | 

I. De Interpretatione Libri 

duo, Paris 1661. in 4to. Re- 

printed at Stade, in 1680. 1 2mo. 

and at the Hague, 1683. in 8vo. 

2. Origenis Commentaria in 

Sacram Scripturam, Rouen, 1668. 

a in Fol. . 1685. in 
0 

3 f the origine of the Roman, 

Paris 1670, 1678, 1685, 1693, 

| 1711. 


/ 


we 


ondon in Engliſb, in 1672. in 


Wri6to, at Am/ierdam in Dutch, 


1679, 1716. in I2M0. 
4. A Speech ſpokenat the Roy- 


al 3 Paris, 1674. in to. 


Amſterdam 1709. in 12mo. 

5. Animadver ſiones in Manili- 
um, & Scaligeri Notas, at the End 
of the Manilius inuſum Delphini, 
Paris, 1669. in 4to. | 

6. Demon e Evargelica 5 
Paris, 1679, 1694. in Fol. Am- 


erdam, 1680. in 8vo. Leipſick 


1694. in 4to. 
7. Cen 75 ura phibiloſuphic Carte- 


[tang, dp: 689,1694-. in 1210. 


Helm/tadt, 1 £90. in 4to. Frane- 
ker, 1690. Hanover, 1690. in 
I 2M. . 

8. Que Aiones Alnetane, Caen, 
I690. in 4to. 

9. Of the Situation of Paradiſe, 
Paris, 1691. in 12mo. Leigſick, 
1694.in 12 mo. and 4to. Am ſter- 
dam, 1701. in 12 mo. ibid. in 
Latin, 1698. in 12mo. 
5 10. Some 
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1711. in 12mo, Reprinted at 


; 20 XXX Te Pabli uber 70 * Reader. 


1 10. Some new Memoirs to il- 
4 luſtrate the Hiſtory of Carte ſia 
bh. ni ſin, Paris, 1692, 1711. in I 2mo. 
.Uzrecht, 1698. in 16to. Am- 
| flerdam, 1698. in 12mg. 

11. Synodical Statutes for the 
Dioceſs of Avranches, Caen, 
1693, 1695, 1696, 1698. in 
ITS. - 
11. Carmina, Utrecht, 1664, 
1700. in 8 vo. Deventer, 1668. 
in 8yo. Amſterdam, 1671. 
in 16to. Paris, 1739. in 
12mo. 

13. De Navigationibus 8 abb 
monis, Amſterdam, 1698. in 8yo. 
and in Fol. 
14. Norae in Anthologiam Epi- 
grammatum Grecorum, at the 
end of his Poems printed by Grae- 

vius, Utrecht, 1700. in 12mo. 

I. Origines de Caen, Rouen, 

1702, 1706. in 8 So. 

16. Diſſertations on ſeveral 

Theological and Philoſophical Sub- 
* Parts, 1712. in 12mo. © 

17, Hiſtory 
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17. Hiſtory of the Trade and 
lavigation of the Ancients, Pa- 
16, 1716. in 12mo. Bruſſels, 
ui 12008 

18. Commentarins de rebus ad 
um pertinentibus, Amſterdam, 
1718. in 1210. 
19. Huetiana, Paris and Am- 
ſterdam, 1717. in 12md. 
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ways decebvd.. p. 176 
CHAP. 7. Object. That the Lam o 
Aoubting ſeems to — Man's Sabah 
ſion to the Chriſtian Faith, and to en- 
courage the Corruption of Manners. p. 177 
CH AP. 8. Anſwering the Objettions Y our 
Adverſaries. p. 181 
CHAP. 9. Anſwer to the firſt Obje: 
tion. p. 182 
CHAP. 10. Anſwer to the ſecond _ 
ction. 
CHAP. 11. Anſwer to the Third 000% 
crion. p. 190 
CHAP. I2. Anſwer to the fourth Obe. 
67108. Pp. 196 
CHAP. 13. Anſwer to the Fi ifth Obe. 
(Hon. p- 199 
CHAP. 1 4: Anſwer to w Sixth Obje- 
. (Fon. p- 204 : 
CHAP, 13. Anſwer to the Seventh Obje- 
- Fon. - © p. 207 
CHAP. 16. Why the Dotrine of the Acade- 
- micks and Scepticks has been refected. p. a 19. 
CHAP. 17. The Concluſion, P. 223 
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Human Wen and 
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— celleut great Man; one who 

' was thoroughly vets d in all 
he Aden and Modern Sects of Philloſo- 
We He was a Native of Provence, and a 
B Man 
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nöwfedge in Tpeculative Sciences: Being 
afterwards poſſeſsd with an important Em. 
ployment, he created himſelf ſome power. 
ful Enemies, who did him many ill Offices, 
and. e inf laſt tõ leave his Country, 

d. 0 retire adda, a City very delight. 
ful and proper for his Studies, which he had 
ſtill purſued; and whither 1 had long ago 
choſen to retire to follow my own. He 
cath go ſec me iter his wonted Mannes, 
not as believing me a Philoſopher, but as a 
Lover of Philoſophy ; ſuch as he had dif- 
cover'd' me rd be, by ſome Writings which 
were ſlipp'd out of my Hands. I was at firl 
ſtrucx with Admiration at the Brightnels 
of his Wit, . and the Vaſtneſs of hi 
Learning, but much more at his great Can. 
dor. and Integrity. Highly pleas d with the 
reſpectful and obliging manner with which 
J receiv'd his Viſits, the grateful Senſe 1 had 
of them, and the Conformity of our In 
clinations, he Was not long before ht 
open d his Heart to me. Fot after 1 hal 
obſcry'd him to oppoſe with ſome Warmth, 
and after the manner of the Academich, 
all the Seas of Philoſophets, without at 
hering to any himſelf, or my being able wit 
all the Cunning J could uſe, and all the 
various Queſtions with which I us d « 


t 
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teaſe and ſift him, to make him declare 
himſelf ; I was forc'd at laſt to have rc- 
Gf courſe to Prayers and Solicitations, deſiring 
him, in the moſt ſerious Manner, to open 
himſelf to me. Being at length ovetcome 
by my carneſt Entreaties, both in this Con- 
ference and ſome others we had ſince, he 
freely and ſincerely declar d his Thoughts 
to me concerning Philoſophy, _ His Diſ- 
courſes ſeem d to me ſo bright, and ſo far 
above the common recciy'd Opinions, that 
I rcſoly'd not to loſe them, and Were 
took care as ſoon as we were. 5 5 to 
write them down, for fear I ſhould 170 100 
them: But this I did only for my own Uſe, 
not having the leaſt Thought that they 
ſhould ever come out of my Hands, and 
it was that he explain d himſelf to me. 
War x firſt L apply d my {elf to the 
Study of Philoſophy in my younger Vears, 
I was very much offended at the continual 
Diſputcs of Philoſophers about every Trifle, 
and expecting from them all the boaſted Ad- 
vantages of Philoſophy, vis. The Know- 
ledge, Truth, and Peace of Mind: I was not 
A little ſurpriz d to find my ſelf plung d in 
the. thickeſt Darkneſs of invincible Igno- 
ance and endleſs Contr merh. And as 1 
ad learn'd Ari/torle's Philoſophy, | accord- 
on to the prevailing Cyſtom of the Age, 1 
Fill more amaz'd that the Sect alone of 
4 hiloſopher ſhould, Haye been pf po | 
produce ſo great a Diy crſity of Opinions, 
B 2 among 
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Many have looF'd upon it as a ridiculous 


Moan UNDERSTANDING. 


among the Greeks, Arabians, Latin, 
Ancients and Moderns. I was more than 
ordinarily ſurpriz d at the Blindneſs of out 
Underſtanding, when I reflected on what 
Ariſtotle had ventur'd to affirm, vis, That 
the Philoſophers, who had gone before him, 
were cither Dunces, or elſe very conceited, 
for preſuming to think that they had rais'd 

Philoſophy to its greateſt Perfection, but this 
he believ'd he could ſafely aſſure them, that 
this great Work would be perfected in 2 
little while; when at the ſame Time, all 
Things were ſo far from it, that one might 
ſee evety Day ſome new Diſputes ariſe, and 
that Time, which moderates all Things, did 
'on the contrary” ſowre the Minds of Philo- 
ſophers, inſomuch that their Science 'ſeem'd 
rather a crafty Method of Wrangling, and 
raiſing ſubtle Diſputes, than a Search after 
Truth, as they did boaſt it. I began to wiſh 
that ſome Perſon of Authority and Learn- 
ing would undertake what the Proconſul 
Gellius is reported to have done, who 
being come to Athens, and having aſſem- 
bled all the Philoſophers, who were then 
very numerous there, did by an elaborate 
Speech exhort them to put an End to their 
Jong Diſputes ; offering them at the ' ſame 
Time both his Mediation and Good Offices. 


Propoſal, but for my Part, I never did; for 
fuch an Agreement may be eaſily brought 
to pabs, if ey” one of them would but 
diveſt 
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diveſt himſelf of his Prejudices, and enter 
into a new and ſerious Examination of all 
W thoſe Tenents they ſeem | ſo wedded to; 
W if chey would only propoſe thoſe Things as 
uncertain, which they before maintain d as 
itdubitable, and would learn once for all to 


im, 

el, check their Belief, and ſuſpend their Judg- 
18 d ment. Neither could I diſapprove Nero's 
hat Deſign of ſtudying Philoſophy, in order to 


find out the Cauſe of ſo great a' Diverſity 
of Opinions, had he had a ſincere Deſire to 
put an End to theſe Controyerſies, inſtead 
of maintaining them for his Diverſion ae- 
cotding to the Lightneſs and Gwen | 
of his Temper. / 

DescarrTEes*s Philoſophy wa been in 
great Repute' in our Days. The Novelty of 
it drew many Diſciples to it, inſomuch that 
it was expected by a great many, that Ari- 
fiotle would be ſoon forſaken, and Deſ- 
cartes ſueeced him. Being tir d with the 
Sest of the Peripateticks, I was the more 
deſirous to know what might be expected 
from this new Philoſophy. [ was wonder- 
fully taken with it, for it ſeem'd to me to 
be founded upon ſo ſmall a Number of Prin- 
ciples,” and thoſe ſo pure and ſimple, that it 
penetrated into the firſt Cauſes, by 'the clear- 
eſt and eaſieſt Means. However, it was not 
Jong; before I found that the-Peripatericks 
ſtill kept their Ground; that there were 
dangerous Factions form'd againſt Deſcartes z 
_ 8 was become the Head of a 


B 3 Party, 
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ry nia and had ſucceſsfully, reviw d the Se& 
2 picurus, tho ſo. much cry d down and 
ſuſpected of Impiety, tho it met with more 
Adverſaries than Admirers. I therefore ro- 
ſolvd to ftick to Platoniſm, . thinking 1 
could not make choice of a better, Maſter, 
than that great Philoſopher, whom Anti- 
quity has honour d with the Name of Divine, 
whom ſo many learned Perſons have had in 
Admiration, and whom the moſt ancient 
Fathers of the Church have follow d, making 
ule of his Method and Doftrines. to explain 
and defend the Chriſtian, Religion. But 
when I came to ſcarch this Philoſophy to the 
Bottom, I, who ſought nothing but the ſkid 
Foundation of Truth, found nothing in it 
that could fix my Mind, no certain and 
determinate Principles, no Syſtem or — 
nexion of Doctrine, nothing coherent, no- 
thing well prqv'd. Every Thing in it b 
treated with Delicacy and Eloquence, but 
they maintain the Pro and Cem, the. Aﬀir- 
mative and the Negative, by Arguments of 
equal Weight and Force, ; without - detet- 

mining the Mind to either Side of the Que 
ſtion. Beſideęs, that this ſtraggling and Gt 
ing dect has produc d ſeyetal others, every ont 
of which pretends theirs to be, the real aud 
genuine Doctrine of Plato, and xhat all the 
reſt are corrupted, 80 that her. — 
Plate's. Works, and thoſe of. the. greatclt 
part of hisDiſciples, I. found. my ſelf; furthet 
. ever from the Knowledge af Tink 
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nde: E. dlligentiy read al fat Digems 
Laertius/ ind others hid written ef the 
thar 


loſophers, though I could not in every 
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This however did net diſceurage me, butf 
teſolvd o pothroughy allthe old Philoſophy: 
I collefed alt the DvAtines' of it en ch 


Lives and Opinions of the Philoſophers thi 
were before them, hoping that among ſo 


great a Number of Sedt, how' conternptible, 


ſoever they appear d, I might liglit upon orie 
that was leſs ſubject te Gontradictien, ant 
more e | 
and Agitation of out Mind d 
I was not "deceiv'd'in ty He | 
Dottrineof \Acerfilas, Carnratey, and Pymo, 
pleas d me very much, and I theught that 
they underſtood the Nature of Human Un- 


proper to ſix and ſettle the UHertainty 


derſtanding much better tlian any other Phi- 


Reſpe& approve theit Notions but having 

rejected ſeyeral of them, 1 eme che Au- 
thor of my on Syſteni's Ace Which, a log 
Habit of Study, Refleiion aud Mediratlen, 
having made me better acquathted” VH M 
ſelf; I became fully perlunded that there'is 
neither in me, or in any Man' elſe, any Ha- 
tural Faculty by which we may diſesver 


Truth with a full and certain Aſſuranet; Aud 


that the Cauſe of all our Errors' is tfie too 
haſty Propenſity of our Minds, which makes 
us 100 eaſily believe what ever Notions are 
propos d to us. Sc | * 

Tu us poke this learned Man, and as 
he obſery'd my Aſtoniſhment at his reviving 
100 B 4 F 
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Human UnD8xsTaxDING. 
a Doctrine which 1 believ d entirely: extindt 
and exploded ; you wonder, ſays he; at my 
Boldneſs in venturing to advance a Doctrine 
which ſeems to ſhock common Senſe, or 
tather at my Timorouſneſs and Miſiruſt, in 
not daring to credit the Teſtimony of my 
Reaſon and Senſes; but, if you'll lend yout 
Attention a little longer, I dare promiſe my 
ſelf thus much from your Sagacity and Can- 
dor, that you'll rather admire the Preſump- 
_ tion and Blindneſs, of Human Underſtand- 
4 ing, which, thinking it ſecs; what it doth 
Wy" not, doth raſhly and precipitately fall into 
Error. I will liſten to you, ſaid I, with all 
- the Attention you can deſite; and I heartily 
wiſh you may perform what · you ern 

_ To which he anſwer d as follows. 
Ius Divi- . IN order to ſet ſpme cettain Limits to 
- this Diſpute, it will be neceſſary to divide t 
into three Parts. We muſt in the firſt Place, 
prove that Human Underſtanding cannot 
diſcover the Truth by the Help of Reaſon, 
with a full and perfect Certainty. We muſt 
in the next P lace, make an exact Search af. 
ter the ſureſt Means and juſteſt Method of 
And laſtly, we ſhall anſwer the 


arguing. 
K of thoſe haßt Notions are con- 
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10t 3. "What an Iden ic 4. What” bought 
JD, "4s: "5. What Reaſon” is. 6. What 
uſt — ic. . That there 'are' "ſeveral 
af- eprees of Certitude, and that "the Cer- 
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Py nor“ rlumdbetak evt ve t 
f 15 wi «| Weakneſs of Man's Underſtand- 


Entrance into Phlloſophy meet 


1 beaten long ago by thGgtcater- part of 
-- © ancient 


SL 1:8 ing and Reaſon, doth ät his firſt 
with an open Field; and a Career that has 


TO Human UND#&$TANDINE. 
ancient Philoſophers, where our firſt Con- 
ſlict muſt be about the Nature and Search of 


Truth; for 1 = would be contrary to the Or- 
der and Method we pt labour af. 


ter the Knowledge of Truth, before we 

know what T i ane e 

attainable or no. 
Wenn For | Philoſoph bein 5 elſe 


lefoply is. but the tudy of Mm om, after 
Truth, he an Attempt obs aps Jnder- 
landing to know Truth by the Help of Rea - 
ſon, it is very neceſſary that a Philoſopher 
ſhoald know what Truth .is, what Hu- 
man Underſtanding, and what Reaſon is; 
and that he be well aſſur d, that Human Un- 
derſtanding is capable of knowing the Truth 
by the Help of Reaſon, before he undertakes 
a Search, which will coſt him a great deal of 
- Pains, without any Succeſs. juſt as 2 
Sportſman, who is ready to go a Hunting, it 
he chances to hear that there are ſome inac- 
ceſſible Rocks, or. ſome-impenctrable Pecci- 
pices, which will hinder his Chace, will never 
give himſelf the Trouble to go after his 
Came. Let us therefore endeavour to diſ- 
cover what the Nature of Truth, of Reaſon 
and Human Underftanding i is; as far as ſuch 
A Diſcovery is allowable: and to 
Ae For I ſhould; be very ſenſeleſs, if being 
perſuaded, that Man cannot by the Help of 
Reaſon come at the certain and 
-Knowledge of any Thing, I ſhauld no 
pretend to know clearly and certainly What 
* and Reaſon | is, 20. 
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+124. This thereſore is my Definition of ut u- 
Human Underſtanding; an innate Principle — 
or Power in Man which is motd and ſtitt d is. 
up to form Ideas and I houghts, by the Re- 
ception and Impreſſion of Forms or Images 
* Brain; theſe Forms, Bam ſpeaking of, 
are not the Images or Shadows which pro- 
ceed from Bodies, which are likewiſe call d 
Forms; but I underſtand by them / the Traelb 
imprinted on the Brain, by the Motion of 
the animal Spitits and Nerves, when they 
are | mov d by the Organs of Senſation, 
excited by any external ObjeQz te Imprei- 
fion of which Ttacts cauſes the Soul, which 
is intimateh/ united to the Brain, to be a 
posd after this or that Manner. 


3d. I call an Idea the Image which . 


Soul, diſpos d aſter a certain Manner, by the 


Impreflion.of he Images in li0 Beale; forms _ 


to it ſelf. 1. CL bus n it bas 
Ab. BT I meat ths Ad of the ws. 


Underftandiayy) movu and'idetermin'd-i!by Ton gbr is. 


the Reception of the Images in the Drain, 
to form Ideas, io compare them togemer, 
and frame a Judgment concerning them. 
h. 'R@ASON I'callthar 
the has to- ſearch after Dan ” 
by its on natura Operatiotis 
651. As Truth (not chat which/Phi- v. 
8 call dre 2 — it, 
W they call Tratb f Judgment) 1 
define it thus; the 904 Relation 
af the Judgment, which the  Underſtand- | 
Is 2212 ; ing 


= tj 


Faculty which #7: ka- 


-" 


Dog, this / Judgment 2 my Under. 
ſtanding is different from and unlike the 


the outward : Object is calbd Falſhood or 
Etror. I call it an external Object,  whethet 


has impeinted its nage within us; whether 
it he the Repreſentation of that Object which 


has been made to us of it. Hence. it comes 
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ing makes between the Idea which is within 
us, and the external Qbject which is che 


Otieine of that Idea. To explain this De- 


figition, let us ſuppoſe the Object, which of- 
fers it ſelf to us from without, to be a Lion, 
from which the Idea which is in me, is 
form d, my Underſtanding from that Idea 
conceives and judges it to be a Lion. The 
Judgment which may Underſtanding makes, 
agrees with and ariſwers to the outward Ob- 
ject, and therefore we affirm it true: Now 
the Conformity and Agreement of the Judg- 
ment, which my Underſtanding has form d. 
to the external Object, is called Truth; as 
on the conttary, if my Underſtanding from 
that Idea conceives and judges it to be 3 


external Obje&, and is therefore call d falſe; 
and this Difference and Diſagreement from 


it he preſent When the Undetſtanding. is 
mod and determin'd to think on it, or 


whether it has been preſent heretofore, and 


we have ſeen before, or the eſcription that 


that in out or in a Delirium caus d by 
A Fever, ox in aeſs, ſo many different 
Images prrſant themſelves to the Underſtand- 
ing, the . which are not 
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preſent, bur only their Ideas arc leſt behind. 
Some give quite another Definition of theſf 
Things ve hayc been deſining. and . tack 
other Notions to theſe Terms but I ſhall 
only make- uſe, of. thoſe I have been giving 
you.” Now if it be: really. trye, that Human 
Nature is ſuch, chat it cannot perfectly and 
certainly know by the Help of Reaſon, that 
this external Object agrees wich, and anſwers 
to the Judgment which my Underſtanding 
has form d of it, from the Idea I had of it; 
then it neceſſarily follows, that Man cannot 
know Truth with a peries Certainty by the 
Help of Reaſon. FER 
Now there are two Ways of knowing n, 
the- Truth, for either we know it with 
ſome Doubt and Uncertainty, as when we Dea 
ſee, or fancy we ſee, according to the Poets Cer- 
Expreſſion, the Moon through ſome Clouds; Wy 
or we know it with Certainty, and this 
Certainty has likewiſe two different Degrees. 
For the Certainty with which the Bleſſed The Ceci 
above know Things in Heaven, which weg, , 
may call the highet Degree of Certitude, is/ea: - 
different from that Certainty with which 2 
Men know Things on Earth during theit 7,099 
Lives. Moreover, this laſt Cergainty has 
likewiſe” two Degrees; for by Faith we 
certainly know the Things, which God hath 
reveard to us; with a Certainty, which we ; 
may call Divine, ſeeing God himſelf is the 
Author of it ; and we know other Things 
vith'a Human Femme and. * 
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which will likewife admit cithcr of lome 


by the Light of Nature, which is a Faculty 


Human UNDERSTANDING. 
ſtill - ſeveral Degrees, for we know ſome 
Things more certainly than we do others, 
Thus we more certainly&now;that the Whole 
is greater than its Part, than we know that 
we Planet Saturn is aboye Jupiter, ot 
than we know what is attcfted by two 
Witneſſes; for this laſt Knowledge has no. 
thing but a Certainty of Probability, the 


ſecond has a true Certainty, and the fuſt i 


the moſt certain: There are therefore three 
Degreesof human Certitnde, viz. the high- 
eſt, the middlemoſt, and the loweſt; each ot 


Augmentation or Diminution. 

THe are ſtill two Kinds of human Cer- 
tainty, the firſt of which we may call Phyſical, 
and the other Moral. I certainly know, that 
Two and Two make Four, and that two 
Bodies, which are equal to a Third, are equal 
one to the other. In like manner J certain. 
ly know, that there is a City near the Boſ- 
phorus, call d Conſtantinople, arid that there 
Was a Roman Emperor, called Auguſtus, that 
Fire warms, and Ice cools. The firſt. o 
theſe I call phyſical Certainty, which I Have 


* 


which Nature has implanted in my Under- 
ſtanding: And J have the Knowledge of the 
latter from ſufficient Teſtimony, from the 
Authority of Cuſtom, and the Report of 
Experienee to which Things Men ate wont 
according to their Manners and common 
Cuſtoms to give Credit with 2 
A 
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All chis plainly ſhews how many Sorts of 
Certainty God has given to the Underftand- 


ing of Man during this Life; this Divine 
cCertitude, with Which we know by Faith the 
Things which arc) reveal'd, is not however 


equal to that heavenly Certitude of the 
Bleſſed above, either for ts Firmmneſs or 
Evidence, according to the Saying of St. Pau 


* : * mY 


1 


17 


to the Corinthians, a but nau we : ſee through . , Cor. 


knew in part, but then he ſhall know as he 
is known... Moteouer, this Certainty of 
Faich, which comes from God, and which 
we now enjoy, is very much ſuperior to 
baman Certitude,: even to that of the high- 
eſt Degree, whether we have acquird it by 
the Help of our Reaſon or our Senſes. 


«glaſs darkly, lut 4s to the bleſſed, be ſays, xIIl. 9. 
that they ſee face to face; chat himſectf '* 


Wherefore St. Chryſaſtame * with a great ., Cry. 
deal of Truth affirms, That if we arc not Hom. 21. 
more ſurely. perluaded of the Things which fn 


e know by. Faith, than we arc of thoſe 


< which we know by Senſe, our Faith is 
defective. Since therefore it is true that the 
higheſt degree of human Certitude, ſuch, for 
Inſtance, as that by which I certainly bclieve 
ſome firſt Prinèeiples and Axioms in Grome- 
try, is ſo inferior to the Certainty of Faith, 
and that the Certainty of Faith comes ſo far 
ſhort of the Certainty of the Bleſſed above; 
it is very plain that the higheſt Degree of 
human Certitude is impetfect; for that 
which is perfect, is in all Reſpects complete, 


and 


Human UNDERSTANDING. 

and wants nothing, that is neceſſary in 
order tò its utmoſt Perfection. Now hu- 
man Certitude wants that Part of Certainty 
which is found in the Certitude of Faith, 
but is not in human Certitude, and this 
laſt doth moreover want that other Part of 
Certitude which is found in the Certainty 
of the Bleſſed above, which is not in the 
Certitude of Faith. Ss 

W HEN therefore I affirm , ad Man 
cannot know the Truth with Certainty, 1 
would be thus underſtood 3-that Man in this 
Life cannot come at the Knowledge of the 
Truth with that ſupreme Certitude, to which 
nothing is wanting in order to its utmoſt 
Perfection; but that he may know it with 
a human Certainty, ſuch as it has pleaſed 
God our Underſtanding ſhould be capa- 
ble of whilſt he is ty d to this mortal Body. 
Our Underſtanding having nothing more 
ſure or more ſolid to build upon than this 
Certainty, we may call it the higheſt human 
Certainty, although it be not abſolutely per- 
fect, and that Man, aſſiſted only by the Light 
of Nature, be. not able to attain to à per- 
fect Certitude and infallible Evidence; and 
that he may know it much more certainly 
by the Help of Faith, 1 mean in the Senſe 
of the Apoſtle, through a glafs darkly: 
For the Grace of God, through Faith, doth 
ſupply what is wanting in human Nature, in 
order to our having ſuch a perfect Know . 
ledge of Things, it fortifies the Weakneſs of 
our 


HiuMan UNDERSTANDING. 
Zur Reaſon and Senſes diſpels the Darkneſs 


ing Minds; but we ſhall preſently come to 
WW. fuller-Explication of all theſe Matters. 
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Fe | 
1 Proving both from Holy Scriptures and 
nis Fathers, that Man cannot attain to a 
he certain and perfect Knowledge of Truth, 
ch by the Help of Reaſon. r 


— 


ith Ur before we come to prove the 
ſed z 6 If Things themſelves, we ſhall. firſt 
pa- demonſtrate it from Divine Autho- 
dy. rity, Which in Holy Writ very 
orc often reminds us of our Ignorance, and 
his tells us, that we give our ſelves fruitleſs 


Pains when we endeavour to come to the 
Knowledge of Things, and their Cauſes; 
and that Man is naturally ſo fram'd, that he 
cannot attain to any certain Knowledge, by 
all his Labour and Study. This is what God 


nly adures us of by the Mouth of Salomon, the 
znſc Iwiſeſt of Men. Ezcleſ; viii, 16, 17. Men 
ey: ap in heart to know wiſdom , 


and to know the events which happen up- 
on the earth, Some there are who labour 


eep. Then I beheld all tte works of God, 
* and 


df Doubt, and upholds our fickle and ſtagger- 


night and day, and deprive themſelves of 
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a 2 22 le, retend to have 922 : 
it, yet ſhall * not be able to find it. 
The Cauſe of this Weakneſs he attributes 
to the Body, in the Maſs of which whilſt he 
continues inclos d, he can never raiſe himſelf 
to the Knowledge of Things; for he ſays, 
That our corruptible body doth weigh d 
the ſoul ; and this earthly tabernacle dot 
Wepreſs the underſtanding, which is full 9 
many thourhts. Mr Carce c Ny fo i rt the 
things that are on kurt h, and find with 
| 75 the things that are in ſight. Who 


all be able to know what 4 done in 
eaven ? Who ſhall be able to underſtand 
councils, if thou doſt not grant us thy 
E ſdom, and ſend thy koly Spirit from on 
h? Sap. Is. 15. & ſeq. He declares in 
another Place, that this vaſt and inſatiable 
Peſire of Wiſdom, which is 'born with us, 
has been given by God to Man as a kind 
of Itch or r L. 8 to give him a 12555 
Uneaſineſs. have beheld, ſays he, (Eccle 
Hi. 10, 11.) the trouble which. God has 
grven to the ſons of men, to exerciſe them 
therewith, whatever he doth is good, and 
is done in ſeaſon, he has given us this 
world to meditate upon, and diſpute about, 
but with this condition ; that the works 
which ed did from the beginning to * 
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end ſhall not be inveſtigated by us. To the 


ſame Purpoſe are thoſe Sentences in Ecele- 
fraſticus, which ſeem to have been taken 
from the Writings of Salomon. Setk not 


- the things that are too high for thee, 


neither ſearch into thoſe which are 15 
thy ſtrength, but let thy thoughts be ſti 

about the which he has commanded thee; 
In the multitude of his works be not too curi- 
ons, for it is not neceſſary that thou ſpoulaſt 


ſee with thine eyes, the things which are 


hidden. Do not give thy ſelf up to a labs- 


rious ſearch into needleſs matters, neither 
endeavour to pry into the multitude of 
his works, for he has ſhewn thee many 


more things than thy reaſon is able to 
comprehend, Eccleſ. iii. 21. & ſeq. St. Paul, 


who was ſent by God himſelf, to teach the 


Gentil:s the only true Philoſophy, doth 


plainly prove to the Greeks, who ſo catneſtly 


ſought after the Knowledge of Truth, that 


the Works of God are vaſtly too high, and 
above the Reach of our Underſtanding, 


It is uritten, ſays he, 1 Cor, i. 19. & ſeq 
of the wiſe, and 


1 will deftroy the wiſdom 
bring to nought the underſtanding of the 
prudent. Where is the wiſe ? Where is the 
ſeribe ? Where is the ſtudious diſpnter 0 
this world ? Has not God confounded the 


wiſdom of this world ; for ſince after the. 


wiſdom of God, the world by wiſdom knew 
not God, that is, by human Wiſdom, which 


A 


is Reaſon, #7 pleaſed God by the * 
77 3 . 
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O the Weakness of © 

H preaching to ſave them that believe, 
that is to ſay, to provide for the Salvation of 
thoſe who make uſe of Faith, and not of 
Reaſon; and afterwards, ibid 22. &c. The 
Gentiles ſeek after wiſdom, but we preach 
Chriſt crucified 5 and then he adds, be- 
cauſe that which ts fooliſhneſs: with God, 
is wiſcr than men; and a little further he ſays, 
that God has choſen the fooliſh things of the 
world to confound the wiſe. And 1 Lor. iii, 
v. 19. he ſays, that the Wiſdom of this world 
7s fooliſhneſs with God, and at laſtconfirms 
this Doctrine which is taken out of I/. 
xxix. 14. and xxxiii. 1 8. with the Words of 
7 — Pſal. xciv. 11. God knoweth the 
houghts of men, that they are but va- 
nity. He likewiſe diſſuades the Coloſſians 
from the Study of that vain and deceitful 
Philoſophy which is built upon human Rea- 
ſon, and not upon the Faith of the Lotd 
td Take care, ſays he, that no man de. 
ceive you by means of phileſaphy and vain 
deceit after the traditions of men, after the 
rudiments of this world, and not after Je- 
ſus Chriſt. It was therefore from ſuch Con- 
ſiderations as theſe, that Conſtantine . * | 

Great, in his Speech to the Aſſembly 

Saints, ventur'd to affirm, (Orat. ad py 
Santt.cap.8.) that Man cannot attain to the 
Knowledge of Truth'; and Arnobius, who 
was before Conſtantine, writes (Lib. i. and 
jj. P. 46, 47.) that man is a blind ani- 
mal, which doth neither know himſelf, nor 


d bat 
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what he ought to do, when and tow he 


onght to do it, by any reaſon whatever. 


He likewiſe reckons amongſt the Number 
of thoſe great Benefits, for which human 
Nature is indebted to Feſis Chriſt, and for 
which he had deſery'd to be eſteem'd a God, 
had he been but a mere Man, his diſcoycring 
to us, that Man is a ſenſeleſs Animal, which 
gives Credit to every idle Notion, and can 
neither comprehend, know or ſee, any Thing 
that is before his Eyes: He tells us in another 
place, that when our Underſtanding is de- 


firous to \know the Truth, the Obſturity 


of the very Things themſelves oppoſes it; 
and that being as it were blind, we are 
ſure of nothing that we ſee ; but through 
the oblique Mazes of Doubts and Conje- 
ures, we fall headlong into Error; that 
Man will difpute about every Thing, but 


know nothing, we nevertheleſs deceive our 
ſelves, by giving our ſelves up to our own 
Pride, which caſily perſuades us that we have 
attain'd to Knowledge ; and that our Weak- 
neſs and Ignorance is ſo much the more to 
be pity d; that tho' it may ſometimes hap- 
pen that we ſpeak Truth, yet we cannot be 
ture whether we do or not; and that it 


wa? upon this very Account that the bleſſed 


Jeſus did diſſuade Man from ſearching into 
thoſe Things that were too high for him, 
- and excite him to the Contemplation and 
. > C4 LAG 


knows nothing : and that although we 


22 


Eloquence, ſhould rather chuſe to credit hu- 


from them, To the ſame Purpoſe. ſpcaks 
St. Auſtin, (Contr. Academic Lib. iii, c. 19.) 


This is not ſays he, the Philoſophy of 


3» 


Of the Wraxxxss of” 


LACTANTIUsS, who was: Arnobius's 


Diſciple, has follow'd his Maſter's Steps, and 


taught that Man is ignorant of Truth, 
that he knows nothing by the Help of 
Philoſophy, and that we ought to direct our 
Lives according to the receivd Cuſtoms, 
His whole Work of Inſtitutions is full of 
ſuch Doctrines, but more particularly where 
(as if it were to excite us to the doing of 
that which we are now about) he expreſſes 
himſelf as follows: (Lact. Inſt. Lib. iii. 
cap. 1.) the Holy Scriptures having taught 
us, that the Thaughts of P biloſiphers are 


fooliſh, we muſt make good this Doctrine 


by Deeds as well as Proofs, leſt any Man 
Kine deceived by the Jpecious Name of 
Wiſdom, or blinded by the Luſtre of vam 


man than divine Things, that is, obey his 
Reaſon rather than Faith. Ny 

S r. Gregory of Nazianzum reminds us 
of our Ignorance, when he tells us (Orat. 


34. que eft 2. de Theologia) that whilſt 


we continue in this Life, we only ſee the 


Reaſons and Deſign of the Creation and 
created Things through a Cloud; ſo thick 
is the Darkneſs which obſcures our Under- 
ſtanding, ſo great an Obſtacle is the Weight 


of our Bodies; but that we ſhall ſee all 


Things clearly, whcn we are once looſen'd 


orla 


* 
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World which our Religion has a juſt Ab- 
horrence for; but the Philoſophy of another, 
@ ſpiritual World, to which our Reafon, ſubtle 
as it is, could never have recall our 
K Souls, blinded as they are with various 


Miſts of Error, and polluted with the 


Filth of our Bodies, had not God, of his 
Mercy, brought down; and ſubmitted to our 
human Bodies the Authority of the divine 
Mind, whoſe Precepts, nay, whoſe very 
Act, might have excited our Sault io come 
to themſelves, and to turn their E yes to- 
wards. their native Country, even bed a 
Contention or *Difpute, © 

AND in aeth F. Place, he expreſſes Him. 
ſelf thus: (de Mor. Eccleſ. Cath, cap. 2.) 
Since Human Unaerſtanaing is ſo obſtur'd by 
habitual Darkneſs, and 5 overwhelmed in 
the Night 7 in, that it cannot ſtedfaſt- 
ly behold the Brightneſs and Holineſs of 
Reaſon; it was @ very falutary Inſtitution, 
that we: ſhould ſuffer our ſtaggering Sight, 
which is cover d with the 12775 of Hu- 
manity, to be guided and directed by Au- 
thority Pra, the Light of Truth. And 


1fidorus Peluſienſis doth. plainly declare, 


according to the Maxim of Sacrates, that he 
is very ſure that he knows nothing, (Lib. iii. 
epiſt. 241.) 


TAE Council of Nice applauded, with, 


an univerſal Conſent, what was ſaid by a 
Plebeian, That Jeſus Chriſt, and bis Apo- 
files, bad not taught us the Subthties of 
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 Logich, nor che Crafts of Sophiſtry, but a 
pure and clear Doctrine, which has main- 
aind it ſelf by Faith and good . Works, 
fa hen Arriuss Doctrine came to be examin d, 
Alexander, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, de- 
125 d the Niceties of Logick, and had Re- 
,courſc only to the Grace of God. Laſtly, 
Thomas Aquinas, that celebrated Doctor of 
the School, has affirm d, That our Under- 
Landings are ſo cpſlav'd, and ſo cloſely 
chain d by our Senſes, that they can appre- 
Feed, {DONG of perfectly ; and that their 
. that if they come ance to 
— of Things 1 are certain in an. 
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roof ü ii. That Man cannot be prefettly and 


entirely certain, that an external Object 


Auth exatily anſwer the imprinted Ideas 


/ 


:, £8th. The Fidelity of — Brain it daubt- 


be bas of it. Becauſe 1. The Images, 
Forms 2. Shadows, which — 


external Bodies, are no Wa ” like them. 


24. We may juſtiy doubt of the Fidelity 
e the interpoſing Medium through which 
- the Images or Shadows paſs from the 
.. outward Object, to the Organs of our 
* zd. The Fidelity ef our Senſes 
is doubt ful. 4th. The Fidelity of the 
da and animal & ſpirits is doubtful. 


WE 61h. The Fidelity of our Mind 
er Underſtanding. is dif 91 it 
Nature en to. .. * 


75 * 
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ET come now to Game _ the 
Hams W Nature of the Things themſelves, 
that Man cannot by theHelpof Rea- 

fon attain to a certain and perfect Knowledge 
af Truth. I have ſaid before, that Truth 
b that Agreemene which. þ herwern the 
Object 
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Object without, and the Judgment which 
our Underſtanding forms of it from the 
Idea of it within us. Now no Man can 
be certain of this Agreement, till he be firſt 


of all ſure that the Image or Form which 


flows from that external Object, of what 
Nature ſoever it be, is the true and real 
Image of that Object. In the next Place, 
he muſt be ſure that this Image or Form is 
convey d to the Organs of Senſation, whole, 
and without receiving any Alteration from 
any interpoſing Matter. Again, he muſt be 
very certain that the Organs of Senſe after 
they have been mov d, by the Arrival of this 
Image, when they give Notice to the Brain 
of this Motion, by Means of the Fibres of 
the Body, have been faithful Meſſengers, and 
have given a true Intelligence without alter- 
ing any Part of it. Furthermore, it is re- 
quiſite that he ſnould be very ſure, that when 
- the Brain is ſtirr d by this Information, and 
gives Notice of it to the Soul, to which it 
is join d, it doth faithfully repreſent Things 
as they are, and without any Alteration. 
Laſtly, a Man ought to be ſure that the 
Judgment which the Soul forms from ſuch 
Intelligence is juſt and true. Now all theſe 
Things are of ſuch à Natute, that what 
Pains ſoever the ſubtleſt Philoſopher may 
take, he cannot alledge one Proof of their 


Certainty, and we, on the contrary, ' have 2 
great deal of Reaſon to doubt of the A- 
-grecment of i Images of the 


29. 


external 
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external Object, with the Object it ſelf; of 

the Fidelity of the Medium, through which 

theſe Forms do paſs from the Object to 

the Organ of Senſe; of the Fidelity of 

Senſe and of the Brain, and of the Percepti- 

on of the Soul. 

1 ,t, FOR firſt, Who will dare to affirm, 7h Pen, 


or Shadows © 


that the Form, Image or Shadow, which ,;;., 
flows from any external Body, which pre- come from 
ſents it ſelf to us, is its real Likeneſs, with - che. 
out any Difference? I don't pretend here to «nd pre- | 
examine what an Image is, it being foreign f ma, 
from our preſent Purpoſe; nevertheleſs, I'ars noe 
make uſe of the Notions and Terms which 4 em. 
are commonly us d in the Schools of Philo- 
ſophy. By what Art or Induſtry ſhall my 
Underſtanding, which is to judge of this 
Likeneſs, be able to compare the external 
Object with its Image; ſeeing both are with - 
out my Underſtanding, and that this latter 
can be neither ſtated nor conſider d, and 
that ſome Men have even doubted Whether 
it did really exiſt? 

Sverosix e however, that i can be er 
amin d, and that we may judge ot it, we 
ſhall doubtleſs find them very unlike ; for 
a Form. or Image that comes from a Tree, 

is it a Tree? And if it be not one, can it be 
like one? For we certainly abuſe the Word 
Likeneſs, when we ſay, that a Picture or 
Statue is like the Original. The Qucſtion 
is here, about a true — perſect Likeneſs, 
oh; B mag. pox Kai ide 1 
OPePes 
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Shape; Bigneſs, Colour, &c. but likewiſe 
all the Proprieties of the whole Body, and 
the Parts which compoſe it, as well within 
as without; to which if any Thing is want- 
ing, there will be a Difference, quoad hor, 
ſo that we ſhall not be able to know the 
out ward Object as it really is: Now tis cer- 
tain, that the Form or Image of a Tree dif- 
fers in many Things from the Tree. The 
Tree is viſible, ſolid, immoveable, whereas 
= Image is not viſible, has no Confiſtence, 

is very thin and fluid, and moveable. 
Neben. 2, BUT ſhould we grant the Form or 
Julneſf Image of the external Object, to be en- 
um thro. tirely like the Object it ſelf; it is neverthe- 
which the Jeſs certain, from numberleſs Experiments, 
Images of that the Medium, through which this Imaze 


oy 240 paſſes to come at, and ſhake the Organ of 


Oigan ef Senſation, is ve changeable and uncertain. 
gans of ry 
tin. Let us conſider, for Inſtance, the Form ot 


Infage of Colour in an Object; it is plain, 
* the Colour we ſee in an Object in the Even- 
ing, is different from what we ſaw at 
Noon-day; and that which is ſeen by the 
Light of the Sun, looks different from tliat 
which is ſeen by Candle- light. If you dark - 
en a Room, and ſet Fire to ſome Aquavſtæ, 
in whieh you have diſſolvd ſome *Salt}i or 
he ſome Sulphur a burning in a new Vera, 
as Pliny reports, that the Phyſician Anuui- 
daus did for his Diverſion, every one the 
Room will look as pale as a dead Corpſe und 
ö G a be all Walking 9 
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we look on a Houſe through the Smoke of 
a lighted Flame, it ſhall. ſeem} to ſtir and 
dance. We obſerve a great Variety of Co- 
lours in Objects that are near us, but if we 
behold them at a greater Diſtance, they will 
all appear of the ſame Colour, which is ge- 
nerally a pale Blue, ſuch as-is obſervd in 
the Sea, or the Sky, tho neither of — 
are of that Colour; for the Sea Blue will 
change, according to the different 1 
that blow, ſometimes into a Purple, and 
ſometimes. into a yellowiſh Green. I ſhall 


not mention here the vaſt and glorious Bo- 


dies of the Planets, whoſe Magnitude we 


know by the Help of the Mathematicks, 


which however ſeem ſo very ſmall to the 
naked Eye. Neither need we inſiſt on the 
Waterman's Oar, which though ſtraight, yet 


to the Eye appears crooked, or bent in the 


Place where it touches the Surface of the 
Water, or the painted and colour d Glaſſes, 
which communicate their Colour to all the 
Objects we look upon through them, or 

that of Chryſtal Priſms, which tho they 
conſiſt of three flat Surfaces, and are made 
of pure, clear and tranſparent Matter, yet if 
we lay them cloſe to our Eye, vill repre- 


ſent. all the external Bodies of à round 


Figure, and painted with the fineſt: Variety of 
Colours, Thoſe who look upon Leaf - Gold 
againſt the Light, will ſee them perfectly 


green, though they arc actually yellow, - , 
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ty of our 
Senſes is 


doubiful. 
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Of” the Weakxrss of 
Tux very ſame Thing we may affirm of 
Sounds and Smells, which to us appear dif- 
ferent, according to the Medium through 
which they are convey'd to us; it is therefore 
certain, . that the Images, Forms or Shadows 
of external Bodies, are ſubject to infinite 
Alterations, according to the Variety and the 
Change of the Medium through which they 
ſs. 
no Novewe were! let us luppoſe 
that theſe Images or Exnviæ, to uſe Apu- 
Jeus's Term, which flow ccontinually from 
Bodies, are receivd by our Senſes without 


any Alteration, yet how many Arguments 
have Philoſophers brought to prove the 


Deceitfulnefs 'of our Senſes? 1 ſhall mention 
but one, and I can't fee what Anſwer en be 
made to it. 

"SURE it is, that our Sealer depend up. 
on the Organs of Senfation ; we feel thoſe 
Senſations very different, when the Organs 
are brisk and found, to'what we do when 
they are diſorder d and languid. Many | 
Things, which pleaſed our Taſte when we 


were young, are become unpleaſant, or even 
| loathſometo us in our riper Years, Many thete 


are who fee an Object bigger with one Eye, 


than they do with the other; if therefote 


the Diverſity of our Senſes is ſo great, that 
we cannot ſee any Conformity in them, 
even in the ſame Perſon, we muſt own that 


- this Diverſity is ftill vaſtly greater in that in- 
finire Multitude of Men, whoſe Bodies and 
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| Organs of Senſation, which depend from 
them, are fo vaſtly different; for if the Dif- 


ference. of Faces be ſo great, that it ſeems 


as if Nature had deſign d it in Sport, or to 


ſhew her Fecundity 3. and if amongſt ſo great 
a Number of them, we cannot find any two 
exactly alike, can we think that there is no 
Difference in the inward Frame and Diſpo- 


ſition of their Bodies, when their outward 


Shape and Make is ſo vaſtly different. If we 


22 enough to think it, I am ſure 
e Rocks will will juſtly laugh at us, ſeeing 
they have in their Diſſections found n 


a Diverſity in the in ward. Parts. 

Wx muſt confeſs. therefore, that our 
Senſes don't. feel outward Objects, but on- 
ly the Impreſſion of the Images or Forms 
which flow from without them, and that 
this Impreſſion, which comes from without, 
has not the ſame Effect in every Man, but is 
differently felt according to the Diverſity 
of the Organs of Senſe; in the ſame Man- 
ner as Sounds are different, according to the 
different Bigneſs and Tenſion of the 
that cauſe them; and therefore we cannot 
md which of all the Senſations which 


e produc'd in different Perſons, - by the 


fame Object, differs moſt from that Object. 

TnISã is very elegantly expreſsd by the 
Satyriſt in theſe Words : Our Eyes derei ve 
uc, and the Uncertainty of our Senſes im- 


Poſes upon our Reaſon. The ſame Tower, 


which at a ſmall Diſtance appears _ me 
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The Fideli- 
ty of the 
Nerves 
and ani- 
mal Spirits 
is deudt- 


ful. 


four Sw. will appear round at 4 ant 


Diſtance. A Man loaths even Honey when 
bis Belly is full, and our Noſes are ſome: 
* Times averſe to the ſwerteſt Perfumes. 
One Thing would never pleaſe better than 
another, if our Senſes were not CHOI 
at Mar one with the other. 

4. Br let us go on with our conde- 
ſcending Temper, and ſuppoſe till, as we 
have done before, that the Teſtimony of our 
Senſes is faithful, when they receive any 
Forms or Images from without, which' car- 
ry a ſure and particular Deſcription of the 
outward Object, ſich as they could not give 
the like of any other Object from which 
they did not proceed, # Thing which Zeno 
thought very neceſſary, in order to out 
Knowledge of the Truth; Who ſhall be able 
to anſwer for the Fidelity of the Senſes, when 
they come to communicatè to the Under- 
ſtanding the Impreſſion they have receivd? 
For in order to this they make uſe of Fibres 
and Nerves, the Frame and Diſpoſi tion of 
which being ſo very different, it follows 
that they cannot give an uniform Infor- 
mation to the Underſtanding; they make 
uſe likewiſe of animal Spirits, Which do 
not equally abound in all Men, and whoſe 
Activity and Motion is very different. 

I know that Des Cartes believ'd, and h 
perſuaded a great many, that the animal Spl- 
rits come from the Brain to the Hervous 
Veſſels, and ſpread themſelves round the Wy 

- wat 


Hon UnDersTanvixs. 
ward Fibres of the Neryes, and that they 


ſervdto excite a Motion in che Muſcles 3 that 


thoſe Fibres ate like to fine ſmall Thteads, 
join d together in the Form of Strings, which 
extend themſelves on every Side, qülte to the 
Extremities of the external Members, and are 
ſubſervient to the Organs of Senſe; inſo- 
much that this laſt being, ſhaken by the Fot 
or Image of an out ward Object, the Fibres, 
which are join'd'to thoſe Organs, are like- 
wiſe ſhaken ;” and that being ſurrounded 
and ſwell'd by thoſe animal Spirits, they 
carry, with a great deal of Swiftneſs, the 
Motion to the Brain, which was communi- 
cated to them in the Extremities and exter- 
nal Parts of the Body; in the fame Manner 
that the String of a Violin, which is touchd 
at one End, doth immediately vibrate at 
the other.. 

As Wy Part, who have been fully 
convine d by ſeveral Diſſections I have made 
of living Animals, that the Veſſels of the 
Nerves, which are diſpers d all over the Body, 
how ſwell'd ſoever they be by the animal 
Spirits, are very ſlack and crooked, and 
winding after a different Mannet; and that 
they eaſily ſtretch and contract themſelves 
by the Motion of the Part to which they 
are faſten d; Ican't underſtand ho they can 
de like a String, or how they can carry the 


Motion which they had receivd at one of 


their Extremities, to the Brain with that 
prodigious Swiftneſs. However, let us ſup- 
D pole 
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Of the Wraxrxiss of 
poſe that this may bg dene ſome Way, or 


other, yet it is certain, that the animal 
Spirits are much more proper to per for 


becauſe of their e inencls a 
Lightneſs,” and as they fill the Cavity of, 
erves, it's caſy to underſtand how. the 
e which is e to 
from without, is immediately convey'd 
- the Brain: Lor although the Vee hi 
contain theſe Spirits be Ml 199008 
and winding, they will ſtill k cep their 
and Diſpolition.. In the like Manner * 
we blow a common Truwper 
crooked, if When you apply your 1 85 50 
the one End of it, vou N 
0 * * 8 1 * LING 
within, doth -pu ain 1 at 
the ſame Time that i 1 is moy d by e 
of your Mouth. 2 Thigg 4 
NEITHER is there an in e 
uſual Caſe of a Pally, . (where the 115 
ſtemper has took away the Uſe and 
on of a Limb, without taking away its Fg 
ing) that contradicts this Opinion 3 for that 
Limb receives its Motion from a great 
tity of animal Spirits, which are cati 19 
the Muſcles by the Nerves 3. but if the Brain 
fails of furniſhing that Quantity of Splrit 
Which is neceſſary to ſwell the Muſcles. or 
if the Muſcle doth not receive them, bu 
that there remains only as much as. is requi- 
ſite to fill the Nerve; the Senſe of Feeling 
will continue ſtill, though without the Mor 


tion. 
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tion. It may like wiſe be that, as there are 


ſeycral Fibres hidden in the Concavity of the 
Nerves, ſome of them may be deſignd to 


furniſh the Muſcles with animal Spirits, and 


to convey them to the Extremitics of the 
Body, and fd cauſe their Motion. In like 
Manner the-Blood, being carry'd from the 


Heart to the extreme Parts by the Atteries, 


is brought back by the Veins of thoſe Ex- 
tremitics to the Heart again. But this by 
the By. We ſhall: only add to what has 
been ſaid; that the Spirits are ſometimes in 
ſuch Agitation through Sickneſs, Slcep, hard 
Drinking, and the like, and the Fibres of the 
Brain are ſo violently ſhaken, that the Brain 
thereby reccives very different Impreſſions; 
inſomuch that the Underſtanding doth think 
it has ſome Sentiments which the Organs of 
Senfation never had. 


BESIDES, the Brain, which is as it were 1 Fidell: 


the Citadel of the Soul, the Elaboratory of 


ty of the 


Brain 11 


Reaſon, and the Work-man of Perecption, danbgul- 


be it what it will, is not of the ſame Make 
and Structute in all Men; we ſce that ſome 
have it lefs, and fome bigger 3 the Configu- 
tation of the Head, which is a certain Mark 
of that of the Brain, is ſo vaſtly different in 
Men, that whole Nations have round 
Heads, others have it long, ſome have theirs 
ſharp pointed like a Sugar - Loaf, and many 
have it flat; and every Body knows that 
that the Soundneſs of the Underſtand- 


ing, the Quickneſs * Wit, and Goodneſs, 


of 
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O the Wearxnss of C 
of Memory, do depend very much upon 
the Shape, Make and Diſpoſition of the 

Brain. 't "1 12 — 
Ir is one of the Philoſopher Parme- 
nides's Maxims, (Parm. apud Ariſtot. Metaph. 
Lib. iii. cap. 3.) that the Diſpoſition of our 
Underſtanding depends upon the Diſpoſition 
of the Parts of the Body : Experience, con- 
firm'd by a common Proverb, ' teaches us, 
that thoſe, who have great Heads, are gene- 
rally Men of Senſe, and that a ſmall Head 
is always attended with a light and fickle 
Wit. MAHypocrates, tells us, (de aq. aer. 
& locis, Sei. 3.) That the Nation of 
Mac roce phali, that is to ſay, Long Henadt, 
being perſuaded that the Length of the Head 
did contribute very much to the Valourof a 
Man, did at firſt make uſe of Art to lengthen 
their Childrens Heads, till in Time Nature, 
being become obedient to Art, had given 
that Shape to the Heads of that whole Na- 

tion. | F245" 12/0008 
THERSITES, Whom Homer has re- 
preſented as fo ſilly and fooliſh a Man, had 
his Head of that very Shape. Hence comes 
the Proverb, So many Heads, ſo many Minds; 
for from that Diverſity of the Organs of 
Senſation, of Fibres, animal Spirits, Brains, 
Heads, Oc. and from their various Makes 
and Changes, proceeds that Diverſity of 
335 Opinions we ſee in the World. Hence it 
comes likewiſe, that they ſo often change, 
rejecting, in their riper Years, what they 
99 75 admit d 


Human UNDERSTANDING. 37 
| admir'd in their Youth, and that ſometimes f 
in one Day, nay in the Space of one Hour, 4 
the ſame Man ſhall alter his Mind and Incli- | 
nations, contradi& and perplex himſelf with 
ſo great a Variety of Deſires and Opinions. 
Bu x ſuppoſing that all theſe Organs, 
which are ſo deceitful, and fo little to be 
rely'd on, were ever ſo faithful and unqueſti- 
onable, we ſhall ſtill be in the Dark about 
the Manner of the Soul's perceiving thoſe 
Forms or Images which are imprinted on 
the Brain; how ſhe judges of the Things ſhe 
perceives, and laſtly, in What Manner thoſe 
Images, which are merely OD and 
material, can make an Impreſſion on the 
Soul, which is wholly ſpiritual and imma- 
„ 1 Soaps 
 SINCE.- therefore we don't know in . Fideli- 
what Manner the Impreſſion, which is made 77 /** 
upon the Brain, can reach the Soul, and gout, 
that the Soul doth nevertheleſs find herſelf , 
mov'd and affected in ſome Manner by the,. 
Brain, which had been likewiſe moy'd by a 
corporcal Motion, ſo that ſhe ſhall be able 
to comprehend the outward Object after a 
certain Manner ; as for Inſtance, ſhe ſhall 
frame an Idea of the Sun, as of a radiant : 
and luminous Globe, and yet be doubtful 4 
whether that very Figure be found in the Eye, | 
or another different from it. On the con- 
traty, the Soul is convinc'd that Image 
of rhe Sun is repreſented in the Eye as turn'd 
upſide-down, though ſhe finds within her an 
* D 3 Idea 


come through the Eye. to 


Of the Wearness of 
Idea of the Sun which is not inverted. She 
is likewiſe ſure that all pr Objeas, that 


are repreſent- 
ed in a Situation contrary to that in which 
they offer themſelves to the Eye, that that 
which appears to her uppermoſt, is lower- 
moſt in the Eye, and that which appears ta 
her on the right, is op e left Side of- the 
bye, -. 
7 H E Soul is likewiſe doubtful, whether 
the Image which is Part of the Sun, be like 


that which is repreſented in the Eye. She 


doth not ſo much as know whether any 
Image of the Sun was repreſented in the 
Eye, or whether ſhe herſelf did not form 
that Idea from the Print which was before 
engraven on the Brain, as thoſe Ideas are 
which are form'd in our Sleep, in a Dehiri- 
um, or when we are drunk, which however 


have no Reality or as thoſe which we form 


our ſelves when we are danke; ne and 
in out Senſes, 


BESIDES, Men have taken an infinite 
deal of Pains, and beſtow'd a great deal of 
Time in Study and Debates, to find out 
the Nature of Human Underſtanding, the 

nobleſt Faculty of the Soul, in what Farc 


the Body it is ſeated, what ate its 


rations, and whether Nature in the forming 
of it has imprinted any Ideas an it, or 

whether it, has none but what it. receives 
by the Miniſtry of the Senſes z and this 
very D of Mens Opinions, the Dif- 
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Human UrbrksTAN DNC. 
ference of their Ideas, their different Con- 
ceptibins of Things, which are the proper 
Gperations of the Mind, do ſafficiently ſhew 
how variable, uncertain, and unknown the 
Nature of the Underſtanding is. Now alt thefe 
Queſtions and Diſputes about the Nature of 
the Underſtanding can be only decided by the 
ſo uncertain and doubtful, how ſhall a 1 

doubtful Thing be decided by another 
doubtful Thing ? Can the Taſte taſte itſelf! 
Gon the Smell ſmell itſelf, or the Sight (ec it 

Ix order to our right and perfect Ap- . - 
prehenſion of the Nature of the Under- 48 
ſtanding, we ſhould certainly have another = 
Undetftanding ; fot there is no other Facul- - 
ty in us, whereby we may come to the | ” 
Knqwledge of it: And if it be trite that it 4 
is unknown to us, and that we don't know 
What it can do; with what Aſſutance can 
we make uſe of a Thing that is unknown C. 
to us, in order to apprehend other Things 
which are equally unknown to us; or what 
Credit eam we give to; or how be fatisfied ' 
about any Thing we have apprehended by $ 
ſach Meds 85 3 
Ster then the Forms or Images of ex- 
ternat Objects, which ate the Origin of our 
Ideas, are ſubje& to ſuch Changes and Un- 
certainties, ſinee ont outward Senſes are ſo 
obtufe and dull, ſince their Organs are ſo 
feeble; ſince the Nature of our Underſtand- 
«. D4 * 
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ing is lo unknown. to us, how can we pro- 
miſe our ſelves any, certain | Knowledge. of | 
the Agreement, between the outward, Object 
55 0 reſents it Telf to us, and the Idea of 
hel ee is imprinted e Sc ? 


Cu „ 1 


Proof ili. 7 hat Human Underſtanding n 
know the Nature of Ti Linge with a 4 
feet Certarnty. 

15 


* have ſtill one evident Proof of 
our natural Ignorance, which is, 
chat the Eſſence of Things is 
uch, that it is incomprehenſi- 
1 to our Underſtanding; for 
having beforc prov'd, that Nature has form'd 
Man, and diſpos'd his Underſtanding in ſuch 
a Manner, that he cannot attain to a ſure 
and perfect Knowledge of external Ob- 
jects, although this might ſuffice to cut off 
all Hopes of our ever coming to a certain 
Knowledge of Truth by the Help of Reaſon; 
nevertheleſs, if I prove further, that the 
Nature of Things, and even of Man himſelf 
is ſuch, that it cannot be known by Man, 
Human Underſtanding will be left without 


any the legit Foundation of Aſſurance: Tia 
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J ſhall have prov d on the one Hand, that 
Man cannot naturally have any certain Know=- -. 


ledge of Things, and on the other Hand, 
that the Things themſelves are in theit Na- 
ture ſuch, that they cannot be perfectly and 
certainly now by Man, * laſt I . 
now to proye. 

Ir is impoſſibleto know the Efſence of; any. 


Thing, unleſs we know in what it agrees, 


and in what it differs from others; that is, 
unleſs we underſtand its Genus and Diffe- 


rentia, for all Philoſophers agree, that the 


Eſſence of Things, conſiſts in this; and that 


the beſt Definition that can be given of them 


is, that which ſhews their Genus and Daiffe- 
rentia, Now if theſe two cannot be known, 
neither can we ever know their Definition 
or Eſſence; but we cannot know the Genus 
of a Thing, that is, in what it agrees with 
another of a different Species, unleſs we 
know the Eſſence of both, therefore it is 
neceſſary. that we ſhould know the Eſſence 
of the Thing whoſe Genus we want to know, 
but we have been ſhewing, that in order to 
know the Eſſence of that Thing, we muſt 
firſt know its Genus, and if ſo, the Genus and 
Eſſentia have need of one another, in order 
to their being known, and the Knowledge of 
the one depends on the Knowledge of the 
other. So that we fall into a Circle which is 
a defective Way of Reaſoning, that n 
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Ws mhuy affitm the ſüme of the Diffe- 
nne, that we have of the Gems; fort 
on nevet know in what 4 Thing diffets from 
another, unleſs I know tfiem both: One 
Infaice will make this platter ftlll. 
Ir we ask the Profeſiots of Philoſophy, 
what Man is, they will anſwer, That Man 
is # rational Animal; here you liave the 


Genus ought to be cqually common to all 
the Species Which ate compris d under that 
Genus; and therefore Man to be an 
Animal in the ſame Manner that a Horſe 
w an Animal: For if Man be an Animal 
after a different Mannet from a Horſe, there 
will be ſome Differenee in the Genus, 
quarenus Genus, and conſequetitly it will 
not be a Genus; but now how will yon 
be ſure that Man and Horfe are equally 
Animals, if you de not underſtand the 
Nature of both? Nay, if you do not per. 
fectly know what an Animal is; which Haft 
is as uncertain as the other. For if yott ask 
thoſe very Philoſophets what an Animal is, 
they will anſwer, that it is that which lives, 
feels, or that which has Life and Senſe: 
But now, my dear Maſters, how can you 
de ſure that Man and Horſe do equally feel, 
or that the Senſation of à Man is entirely 
equal to that of a Horſe? © 

Bur if we will believe Des Cartes, that 
new Inventer of Truth, he will tell you 
that a Horſe doth feel the Spurs that gaul 


Genus and the Differentiu. Now the 
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him, no mote than a Tree doth the Hatchet 
that cuts it. Beſides, we know that there 
are ſome Plants which give ſome Tokens of 
Senlstion when they are touch d, 5 
they are not therefore nor | 
quently Horſcs, To theſe we may add, that 
we ſee a Man or aHorſe, but that we dont 
ſee an Animal, but when we ſee a Man, a 
Horſe, a Fiſh, a Bird, or ſome other Ani» 
mal, and therefore we can't know an Ani» 
mal which is the Genus, but by its Species, 
and yet we were, but juſt now endeavouring 
to know the Species by the Genus. We 
therefore fall into that erroneous Kind of 
Reaſoning, which is call d Diallelis, which 
is as much as to ſay, Alternatory which is, 
when in order to prove a Thing in Queſti- 
on, we have recourſe to another Thing, the 
Proof of which doth depend on that very 
Thing which was in diſpute. | 
Bz$81ÞEg, fince we muſt know. the 
Genus of a Thing, in order. to know the 
Thing it ſelf; in order to know the Eſſence 
of the Genus, we muſt. likewiſe know its 
Genus, and the Genus of that Genus, and 
ſo on, upwards ad infinitum, and ſocither we 
ſhall never come to the Knowledge of the 
Thing we ſeek, or elſe we ſhall be forc'd 
toſtopat ſome ſuperior Genus, whoſe Genus 
is unknown to us. Now if we don't know. 
the Genas of that ſupcrior Genus, we ſhall 
be likewiſe ignorant of that ſuperior Genus, 
and as of all others that depend 


upon 
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to extricate our ſelves out of the Labyrinth, 
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upon it, and ſo of the Thing in Queſtion; 
Let us now come to the Differentia, which 
together with the Genus makes up the Ef. 
ſence of Man. i Bb | 
"THis Difference is drawn from Rea- 
ſon, with which he is pretended to be en- 
dow'd, now this is the very Thing in W A 
ſtion in our preſent Enquiry, vis. Whether 
Man be endow'd with Reaſon, and be ca- 
pable of Reaſoning; and if we cannot be 
ſure that he can reaſon, we cannot be ſure 
that he is a rational Creature, or that Rea- 
ſon is his Differentia; however, let us ſup- 
poſe him reaſonable, how are we ſure that 
he is the only one that is ſo? 

Wx have the Writings of ſome great 
Philoſophers, who held, that other Animals 
were likewiſe endow'd with Reaſon. ' No 
one can decide that Controverſy, unleſs he 
firſt know what Man is, and what the other 
Animals are : We muſt therefore come back 
to the very Thing in Queſtion, vis. What 
Man is, in doing which, we: ſeek, in that 
which is unknown, the Knowledge of that 
which is unknown, without ever being able 
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Prov. iv. That Thiggs can never be porfel: 


and certainly known by reaſon Ui 


. their continual FOR 


HERE is ſtill another, and that a 
T J manifeſt Cauſe, which hinders us 
fromthe Knowledge of Things, vi. 
the continual Change they are liable to; 
which Change is ſuch, that they cannot con- 
tinue the leaſt Time in one Condition. To 
expreſs this Mutability of Bodies, the an- 
cient Philoſophers have compar d them to 
a running River, which is very applicable to 
the Subject in Hand; for as Heraclitus has 
very well obſerv d, No Man ever went twice 
into the ſamg River; becauſe the Waters 
that did flow yeſterday from that Part of the 
River where a Man went in, are already 
gone, and others have come into their 
Room, which do likewiſe run away in a 
Moment; and as the Philoſopher Cratylus, 
did no leſs ſpeak Truth, when he affirm'd, 
that one cannot ſo much as once enter 
into the ſame River; ſo that very Horſe 
that carries you now, and which you fancy 
you know very well, is not the ſame Horſe 
that carried * yeſterday, nay, is not the _ 
that 
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46 ; ; 0 the Wen KNESS of 
that carried you but a Moment ago. Time 
has run away with ſome Part of it. His 
Fleſh, Bones, Skin, Hair, c. are changed 
by the Food he has taken, and the Excre- 
ments he has voided, by his Growth, by Tranſ- 
piration and Reſpiration, by the external and 
internal Heat, by the Acceſs of the Circum- 
ambient Air, by the animal Spirits which 
flow from him, and the new Supply of 
Matter repairing the' Loſs of that which is 
gone. | Set n 
WHEREFoORE Plato, and all thoſe 
ancient Philoſophers whom he has quoted 
in his Theatetis, I mean Empedocles, He. 
raclitus, Protagoras; and the greateſt Part 
of the other Philoſophers, excepting Par. 
menides, and thoſe Poets whom Seneca has 
follow'd; (Epiſt. 58.) viz. Homer, and 
Epicharmus ; all theſe I ſay, have affirm'd, 
That all Things are, but that no one of 
them doth ſo exiſt as that one may be able 
þ ro ſay, that it is a ſure, fix'd, .andpermanent 
1 | Thing. Hence it follows, That when I ap: 
ll ply my ſelf to the Study of a Thing, it 
will ceaſe to be what it was, even before! 
1 can have fix d my Thoughts upon ſuch an 
| Enquiry : This made Cratylus affirm, That 
Man ought to fay nothing, and that he 
ought to content himſelf with wagging his 
Finger. Now as thoſe Things which we 
call Univerſals, are made up of Singulars 
and Particulars, and that we cannot know 
Particulars, becauſe they eſcape us by 
| reaſon 
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. queſi..g.) that he drew this. Inference from 


HoMAK, Satan. 
reaſon of that continual Change and Flux 
which- attends them; it follows that we can- 


got know the Uaiverlals, which arc made 


up of them. 
Trrs Reaſoning 66 ſuch an Im —_ 
ſion upon St. Auſtin's Mind,” (queſt. 83. 


it, That we ex ect, Knew- 
ledge of the 159, —— = es ; and Ari- 
ſeattle, being deſirous: to confute this very 
Argument, took ſuch a friyglous Method, 
that he has rather confirm d it, (Arilot. 
A e. bil, £4p. 5+ but let us goa little 


. * ll Things be really ſubject to Change, 

I myſt of Conſequence be ſubject to it my 
ſelf, ſo that every Hour, nay, every Mo- 
ment, even whilſt I am ſpeaking, I become 
another Man; and though this Change is 
not calily perceiv'd in fo. ſhort a. Time, yer 
is it eaſily diſcoverd ſame Time aſter; how 
ſhall therefore Man, who is ſq changeable, 
1 A= 1 inconſtant in * ＋ be 
to judge with any Certainty of every 
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Proof v. That N. bag can be Mary 
known oY jos of Fe ifference of Ales. 


one of them can continue never ſolit- 
tle a Time, to be like himſelf, there 
mn certainly be an infinite Difference in 
ſuch a vaſt Multitude of Men, as I have al- 
ready obſerv'd; and from ſo great a Variety, 
what Conformity of Judgment, what A- 
greement, what Certainty can be expected? 
How can I be ſure that That which appears 
to me, doth appear zin the ſame Manner to 
you, or that That el ooh ſeems white to me, 
ſeems ſo to you? Or that the Colour which 
you and I call white, doth appear the ſame 
to you that it doth to me? 

. SINCE therefore Things appear diffe 
rent to us, or at leaſt, ſince we cannot be fare 
that they appear alike to that great Multi- 
tude of Men, who either ſee Things dif- 
ferently, or are uncertain whether they all 
ſee them alike or no, which of them ſhall 
we judge to ſee Things as they really arc? 
And in ſuch an univerſal Agreement, what 
Rule ſhall we fix upon, which of all Mcn 
to believe above the reſt? e 
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Tut Poet Euripides did clearly diſ- 
cover this Defeat of human Nature, when 
he made Ethbeocles to lay, (Pheniſ. uſ. 504, 
505. that amongſt Men, there is 
alike, except the Names of, Things, but that 
as for the Things themſelves, they had na- 
thing ſteady, nothing certain in them. 
Tu Philoſopher Protagoras — 
ledged as much, which made him to affirm, 
that every Man was the Rule of Truth 0 him- 
ſelf; but as for me, I dare further affirm, 
That no Man can be the Rule of Truth to 
in himſelf, by reaſon of that Difference, I have 
1- Wh been ſpeaking of, which. is not only betwixt 
y, al Men, but r row ana 1 i 
de Perſon. N A 
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and certainly. . e het lit 
are infinite. 


No all me peceding Proofs we 150 9 
, -W.. Add one more, vis, that all ſub- 8 
una Things are ſo linked to- = 

wm gether, that 'we cannot conceive 
one without an other, nor that other with- 
out conceiving a Third, nor this Third with- 
out a Fourth, and ſo on, till going from 
one a to another, our Mind has tun 
vil that infinite Multitude of Things, of 

ich this World is compos d. Now it 


. being 
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Of the Wiaxxtss of 
being impoſſible for Human Underſtanding 
to know all Things, or to know _ one 
Thing without knowing them all, it | follow: 


that he can know nothing. 
SuPPoOoSE far Inſtance, cut 1 want to 


know what Man is, as he conſiſts of Soul 


and Body, and is endow'd with Reaſon; 1 
can never know what he is, unleſs I know 
the Nature of the Body, of the Soul, and of 
Reaſon : Our Bodies being compos d of Fire, 
Water, Earth and Air, f ought to know 
the Nature of theſe four Elements, in ordet 
to know the Nature of Man. I begin firſt 
to ſearch into the Nature of Fire, and 
read all that Philoſophers have ſaid concern 
ing it, If I conſult Des Cartes, I find that 
I cannot learn from him what the Nature of 
Fire is, until I be fully inſtructed in, andac- 
quainted with: the Syſtem he has invented; 
neither will it be ſufficient for me to haye 
learn'd it, for I muſt examine it, and com- 
pare it with the Syſtems of other Philoſo- 
phers, and I muſt — which of them all 
is the trueſt, in order to which, I muſt go 
back to the Knowledge of the firſt Cauſes, 
which have been hitherto, unknown. 

FROM thence I muſt go on to find out 
the Nature of Water, then that of Air, and 
laſtly, that of Earth; in all which Enquiries 
we ſhall find the very ſame Difficultics, after 
which 1 muſt be obliged to look into the 
Fabrick of our Body, and the Structure and 
Vie of all its Parts; and this will afford 
Mattct 
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Homan UnDbisraxDinG. 
Matter for endleſs Labout :arid- Study j 
every one of theſe Things, not witliſtanding 


the many Experiments and Diſputes of ſo 


many Years, about their Nature, em 
ſtill very obſcure and uneertai 
NE IT HER can we excuſe our ſelves 
from enquiring how Man is ingendered; it 
being no leſs important than difficult to 
underſtand what Generation is, what are the 
Cauſes of it, at the Father, and what the 
Mother contribute towards it; whence that 
Faculty of engendring comes; how the 
Child is form'd in his Mother's Womb; how 
it receives its Nouriſhment there, Ter 

gives it Strength and Induſtry to break out 
that Priſon, whether Man can be begotten 
without a Fathet,6r without 4 Mother, as ſome 
have beliey'd; why a Male or aFemale is 
got, why a Child ſhall prove flat-no ed, 
why his Hair ſhall curl, wh” one ſhall be 
very ſmall, why another ſhall. be :cholerick 
or languine,., why given to Women, why 
agreat Eater, or a great Drunkard, why ſickly, 
why healthy and long liv d; and thus you ſee 
what an Infinity of Things muſt be known. 
B uv r kt us ſuppoſe that they may all be 
known; we ſhall find ſtill ome unſurmoun- 
table Difficulties, when we come to the Na- 
ture of the Soul, to conſider what it is, 
where it is, how it acts, what are the Ef- 
fects of its Operation; how it is join'd to 
the Body, Gc. if you could know all theſe, 
we will be a all, to go further, and 
examine 
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cnamine what Reaſon. is, what its Uſe, and 
what; its Hffects are, and this will oblige you. 
ta underſtand the Whole Art of Logick tho- 
reughly:s. in a Ward, it would be endleſs to 
- enumerate all thoſe Things which are neceſ. 
ſary: to be known, in order to attain , to the 
Knowledge of Man, and our whole Lite 
would ger, ſuffice to know the leaſt Part of 
hat muſt be: known, before we can 
thoroughly... Kno any one Thing; it is 
therefore better to ſtop ſhort, leſt we Hagk 
pag e eee Yo 1 
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HE ; baye fill Weber, une n — 
TT pal and Arrefragablc Argument, 
again the Temerity of Dogms 

= Ts, "viz. that it has God 
to prive human Nature of à certain 
Rule of Truth; fer is every Thing is ſo 
blended with Truth and Falſhood, that we 
can fearce diſtinguiſh them, and often mi. 
Make the one for the other; how ſhall we 
be able to make a right Judgment vf them, 
unleſs we had a certain Rule of Truth, by 
the Application of which we miglit be der 
rainly convined, that whatever agrees 1 
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The whole Life, of Man is regulated by the 
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Hosts Vivustanpins. 4 


l 


it bs true, And what diſagrees with it is 


falſe? It was for this Reaſon that the, Philo- 


ſophers, who: apply'd themſclyesto the Search 
of Truth, didi uſe all- the Endeavours their 
Wit and Induſtry was capable of, to find out 


this Rule. |, They gave it the Name of Crite- 
rium, and made it twoſold, one to direct 


out AQions, the other to direct our Opinions. 


as and all his -Knowledge depends upon 
the ſecond; and this being once well ſettled, 


we (hall by the Help of it be able to Jiſtin- 


guiſh Truth from Falſhood ; and this is 


what we call dhe Rule ar gige of Tub. 


W 18 Criterium may, be taken, ſevetal 
Ways, but at preſent we only. ſoek after 4-4 


which is properly the Meaſure of 4 
or Pexceptiop by Means of 


Mealute, if rightly us d, we may Wegen 
thoſe Things, which are ohſcure: We ſhall 


here. lprak oply. of this Criceuum or Rule of 
Truth, which makes uſe of Reaſon tO tj 


to the Knowledge of Trutß. 


Tu 18 Criterium, is Saen, vid the 
Criterium by uubicb, 
acearding to which, The 


Guben the 
and the 1 


Criterium of, which is Meg; for che Que- 


ſtion is about the Knowledge of Truth which 
Man is deſirous to attain to. The Criterium 

which is the Means or Organs which 
lan makes vſe of to know Truth, ſuch as 
our Senſes or Underſtanding; and che Cri- 


terium according to which is the Action of 
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14 of the we of 
wo; Underſtanding, which applies the Cite. 
rium by which, to the Search of Truth. 
"Tre Uncertainty and Inſufficieney of 
theſe three Kinds of Criterium, in order tq 
the Knowledge of Truth, has been hereto- 
*fore'elearly and ſufficiently proved by other 
Authors, for the Nature of Man being till 
unknown to us; notwithſtanding all the fruit- 
leſs Endeavours and Debates of Philoſophers 
to the contrary, it is ſtill more unknown to 
us, whether it can attain to the Knowledge 
of Truth; it follows therefore, that the Cri- 
terium of which, that i is, hyman Nature, 'is 
-pnoxttaint. wie 
Now if this be the Caſe, as it plainly 
is, it follows that the Organs of Senſe, or 
the Impreſſions which they receive, their 
moſt' in Ward Motion, and Fancy otherwiſe 
called Imagination, which is the Imp reſſion 
or Impulſe caus d in the Soul by an . 
Object, and the Modifications'of the Mind, 
Which Philoſophers call Y 25 all which 
are the Criterium by which, are fill more 
13 Nay, the Underſtanding it ſelf 
- (which according to lome) lg Reaſon 
1 according to others,)! is the Criteri- 
whith, are equally uncertain ; for it 
is welle to know the Faculties of a Ne- 
ture which is unknown. | 
Tur Faculties being unknown, the ue 
tions muſt be ſo hr pes 44 and in theſe 
NRſits the Criteriu ing to which. 1 
ls undertake to mention cycry Thing that 
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Humax, UNDERSTANDING. - 
might be ſaid on this Head, having till 
ſo great a Way to go, that we cannot ſtop 


long at every Place; cſpecially conſidering 


that there are few but do know what is 


taught in the Schools of . Philoſophy, con- 
cerning the Deceitfulneſs of our Senſes and 


Underſtandings,for there is no Subject which 
the Academics and Scepticks' are more 


proud and forward to contend for than this. 


I ſhall therefore content my ſelf wir offer · 


ing ſome Proofs which do entirelysdiſcre- 


27 gh explode. this Aale 85 Criterion. of 
T 

SINCE Truth cannot 9 7 with: 
out ſuch a Rule or Criteria of Truth, it 
will be very neceſſary to find it, before we 
begin our Search after the Knowledge of 
N Nn we can never. find. this Cri- 


in « 


quiry muſt — whether 3 true Criterion 
bears any certain Marks of Truth, by 
Means of which we may, and without which 
we cannot know it; but how ſhall we know 
theſe Marks of Truth, if we don't know 
Truth? We ought therefore to find out 
Truth before we can be able to find 


out its Criterion; and the Criterion ouglit 


to be found out, before Truth can be diſ- 
cover d: Now ſince neither Truth, nor the 
Criterium have been found out, it follows 
that neither the one nor the other can be 


attain d. ” 
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Of the WiakxE-C of 
Bes IDEs, the Criterion being the Rule 


of Truth, we ought firſt to ſettle this 
Rule, and ſee that it be right and ffraight 


before we apply it to Truth; for if it be 
not right, ot if we are not ſute that it is 


ſo, it will not be a certain Rule, neither 
can we ever truſt to it; but we can neither 
make it tight and ſtraight, nor be ſure that 
it is o, unleſs we have fome other Rule of 
Truth, Nhich we certainly know ro be right, 
to try and tectify the other by. This 
Second ought to be likewiſe try d ited reQify'd 
by a Third, and this Third by a Fourth, and fo 
24 infinite; Theſe Matters having been 
amply and ful . by the Philoſopher 
Sextus Empiricur, 4 Man of a fubtle and pe- 

netrating Wi who has hamibled the Pride of 
the Dogmatifts more than any one elſe ; | 
have contented” my ſelf” ith” 4 ſummary 
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Proof vi Where 1 the Evidence of 5 


Senſe and Reaſon, is confuted. 2d. Shew- 
ig that the Obje effs which reſent them- 
ſelves to the Minds of thoſe that are a- 
Arp, drunk or mad, are as evident as 
"the Objetts which preſint themſelves + 
tte Minde of thoſe who are awake, ſober 
and in their Senſes. Boy | 


L L " 22 
to come t 
C: Truth, 22 
ot Criterion of T do agree that it is 
further neceffaty that we ſhould have a clear 
and diſtin Perception of Things, either by 
the Help of the" Senſes, or of Reaſon, or 
by any other poſſible Means; fo that it is 
5 dufte tha che Mind ſhould have a diſtin 
evident Idea of a Ko in order to 
it night apprehending it. This is the Lan- 
guage of all Dhgmarifts, wherein they don't 
perceive thar they make the Knowledge of 
Truth ftill more difficult; and that inſtead of 
one Criterion, they require Two, * 
ea 


bond 92 an Abllic The Joi 
y Means of ſome Rule is confured. 
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of the Wraxyrss of 
Bes1Des, the Criterion being the Rule 


of Truth, we ought firſt to ſettle this 
Rule, and ſee that it be right and ſtraight 
before we apply it to Truth; for if it be 


not right, ot if we are not ſure that it is 


ſo, it will not be a certain Rule, neither 
can we ever truſt to it; but we can neither 
make it right and ſtraight, nor be ſure that 
it is ſo, unleſs we have fome other Rule of 
Truth, I bich we certainly know to be right, 


td try and” tectify the other by. This 


Second ought to be likewiſe try d and rectify d 
by a Third, and this Third by a Fourth, and ſo 
ad mnfnitam:; Theſe Matters having been 
amply and ful 1 by the Philoſopher 
Sextus ir 4 Man of a fubtle jo pe- 

netrating Wit, Who has humbled the Pride of 
the Dogmatiſts more than any one elſe ; | 
have contented” thy ſelf With * ſummary 
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Proof vil. Where 4. the Evidence * 
Senſe and Reaſon, is confuted. 24. Shew- 
7 af 6s the O57 effs which reſent them- 
_ elves to the Minds of thoſe that are a- 
„drunk or mad, are as evident as 
"the Objefts which preſint themſelves tb 
- the Minds of thoſe who are awake, Sober 
and in then IM” | 
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perfect Knowledge of 22 Senſe, Kc. 
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Truth, 7 Maus ef ſome Rule b 


ot Criterion, of Tn do agree that it is 
further neceffary that we ſhould have a clear 
and diſtinct Perception of Things, either by 
the Help of tie Zenſes, or of Reaſon, or 
by any other poſſible Means; fo that it is 
no ute that che Mind ſhould have a diſtinct 
evident Idea of a Fringe 3 in order to 

its right apprehending i his is the Lan- 
guage of all Diem wherein they don't 
perceive that they make the Knowledge of 
Truth ftill more difficult; and that inſtead of 
one Criterion, they require Two, vis. — 
ea 
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Of. the Weaxntss of 

Idea of the Thing, and the Evidence of that 
Idea. Now if it be plain that there is no 
Criterion, as I have: juſt before prov'd that 
there could be none, it follows that the 
Evidence, which is the Companion of Cri- 
terion, cannot ſubſiſt: To which you may 
add, that there is nothing evident but what 
is ſo to all the World; for if no Man will 
- admit a Thing to be evident; but what ap- 
pears ſo to him, Truth and Falſhood will be 

equally evident, for every one of thoſe, who 
hold contrary Opinions, will alledge Eyidence 
for a Proof of his Opinion, Now as there 
is nothing ſo evident, as to appear ſo to all 
the World, it follows that there can be no 
Evidence at all. One cannot therefore ſuf- 
ficiently admire the Blindneſs and Ignorance 
of thoſe Philoſophers, who, boaſting that 
they had Eyidence on their Side, cannot 
ſee that which is moſt, evident, vir. the 
Deceitfulneſs of Evidence, which takes tho 
Part of any two ↄppoſite Parties indifferently, 
and lends its Aſſiſtance to either of them 
againſt the other; and that we can never 
reap any Beneſſt or Advantage from ſuch 
an Aſſiſtance, till all the Philoſophers be 
agreed and re · united into one and the ſame 
Set. Can any Man, how clear and diſtinct 
ſoeyer his Notions- of Things be, have the 
Confidence to think that he js the only wiſe 
Nan in the World, and that all the reſt are mad 
Doth not Evidence it ſelf often deceive the 


ſupe Perſpn, who finds 4 Thing falſe 1 
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Human UnDzrsSTANDING, 


old Age, which in his younger Years ſeem d 
to him evidently true. 

LE x us attend to what Saphocles ſays, 
(Oedip. Tur. v. f. 639. & ſeq.) Never did 
any two Friends, or any two Nations, fol- 
low the ſame Sentiments towards one ano- 
ther, for ſooner or later they will all find 
the ſame Things, bitter and ſweet. To 
which we may add the Saying of Terence, 


(Adelph. Act. v. Sc. 4.) That no Man ever 
order d his Life fo wifely, but that the 


State of Things, Time, or Cuſtom, would 
afford him fome Novelty, and Inſtruction 
to convince him, that he was ignorant of 
what he fancied he knew; and that he 


ought tarejeft what he might have thought 


moſt deſirable. Now which of all thoſe 


*Evidences ſhall we believe or follow, that of 
' Youth, that of Manhood, or that of old 
Age! Did Dionyſus of Heractea, (who, 
overcome by Exceſs of Pain; 'turn'd from 


the Sect of the Sroicks, to that of Epicurns, 
and was therefore ſirnam'd the Inconſtant.) 


Did he, I ſay, find any Obſcurity or Con- 
fuſion in every Thing, whilſt he kept to 


the Sect of the Stocks? 

Nay, I will venture to affirm further, 
That that which appears to the Mind in 
Slcep, or when a Man is drunk or light- 
headed, is no leſs evident, than that which 
appears to us when we are awake, ſober and 
in our Senſes. When we wake or are te- 
Soyer g from a drunken Fit or Madngls, 70 
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do indeed find that we had been miltaken; 
but we could never be ſenſible of it, whilſt 
the Fit of Sleep, Drunkeanels, or Madneſs 
held us. Nay, we ſometimes queſtion in 
our Slcep, whether we are dreaming or a- 
age and after we have conſider d a While, 
erſuade our ſelves that we are awake, 
= — in our Thoughts a perfect Evidence 
of what then preſents it ſelf to our Mind. 
Di not the Man of Argos, who dream d 
that he was at a Play, and was the only one 
who clapp d an empty Stage, believe that he 
clearly ſaw the Action, and heard the Words 
of the Actors? Are not the Tranſports of 2 
Madman, his Fears, his Anger, mani 
feſt Tokens that his Mind is poſſeſs d — yio- 
lently mov'd by the Images of ſome ſtrange 
Object? How, many arc there, who, though 
aſleep, do. nevertheleſs: give exact and. ra- 
tional Anſwers to every Thing that is asbd 
them? How many make fine Verſes in 
their Sleep; nay, ſome. will even climb up 
to the Tops of Houſes, and walk upon them 
with all ſeeming Circumſpection; all which 
could never be, were they not prompted. to 
it by ſome very clear Ideas. Have not theſe, 
who fancy themſelves preſent at ſome noc- 
turnal Feaſt of Witches, very clear Ideas of 
Things which nevertheleſs are falſe and fri- 
volous? inſomuch that, when they come to 
awake, they cannot perſuade themſelves that 
all thele extrayagant Viſions. were done in 
their Sleep, but verily believe them to be 
real, 


SG 
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Human UNDERSTANDING. 
real, and are. ready to think them mad or 
aſlecp, who offer to contradict or ae 
them. | 
SINE therofare, theſe Images or Ideas 
which offer themſelyes to us in our Sleep, 


how evident ſoever they may then appear to 


us, are nevertheleſs very falſe; how ſhall 
we be ſure that our waking. Hours are not 
another Kind of Sleep, during which, our 
Ideas, how plain and evident ſocver they 

may appear to out Mind, are nevertheleſs as 
falle as thoſe we had in our Sleep? Plato, 
in his Thestetes, has rais d this very Doubt, 
and they are very much miſtaken who think 
they have found a certain Token to diſcover 
the Ealſhood of Dreams, vis. That they 
have no Relation to the Matters we have 


been doing when awake : For if they ſhould 


happen to have, any Relation to them, we 
ſhall have no Token left to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. Now ſuch a Thing may 
cally happen. -Snppole, for —— That 
in my Sleep, I dream that I am diſcourſing 


with my Friends about the ſame Things I 


had been telling them the Day before, and 


that the Barking of a Dog has interrupted | 


my Story ; the next Day when I come to 
awake, I ſhall be apt to queſtion, whether the 
Barking of the Dog has interrupted the Story 
I v telling when I was awake, or that 
which 1 cold. in my Sleep; and it often hap- 
pens, that we doubt whether ſome Things 
have really happen d to us, or whether we 


only 
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only dream'd them; and if on the other 


Hand, our Dreams have no Relation to 


what we do when awake, why ſhould we 
rather believe that thoſs' Things we dream d 
of are falſer than thoſe we did when awake? 
Fot ſince there is ſuch a Diſagreement be- 
twixt them, and that Diſagreement is the 
Mark of Falſhood, the one onght not to be 
more- ſuſpected of Fal ſhood than the other, 

I T is agreed that the Conſciouſneſs of 
our Minds is form d by the Impulſe. of the 
Brain, by the Motion of the Fibres and 
animal Spirits, as I have ſhew'd before. 
Whence it follows that the Evidence of 
thoſe Images which preſent themſelves to the 
Mind, being nothing elſe but a Modus or a 
Modification of thoſe Images, muſt proceed 
from the ſame Cauſe with the Images them» 
ſelves. This Point being once granted, as 
indeed it cannot be denyd, we muſt like- 
wiſe grant that the Brain may be ſhaken, 
and the Fibres and animal Spirits be mjov'd 
in like manner by internal Cauſes, as well 
as by external Objects. Hence we may con- 
clude, that the Evidence may be on the 
wrong as well as the right Side, and that the 
Evidence on the right Side carties no Marks 
whereby it may be known from that on the 
wrong Side. Nefther can theſe Marks be 
taken from any Thing elſe, if it be true, as 
the Maintainers of Evidence affirni, That 
what is evident, is ſo of it ſelf, "an necds 
no Proofs from without. 


'Fon 
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Pon if it were not ſo, we ſhould never 
be able to diſcern one Evidence without 
the Help of another Evidence, as of an 
outward Light, to ſee the Light. Thus if a 
Man ſhould carry ſeveral Coins in one Bag, 


all of Copper, except one Which was Of 
Silver, and ſome poor Beggars, who knew of 


it, ſhould beg for theſe Pieces of Money, 
every one hoping that the Silver-piece ſhould 
fall to his Share, and the Man; to whom the 
Bag and Money belongs, ſhould diſtribute 
them inthe Dark amongſt them, none of the 
Beggars would-be able to know whether he 
had receiv'd the Piece of Silver, or whether 
it hay been taken out of the Bag, unleſs ſome 
of them gueſſing by the Sound, or the 
Feeling, or ſome other frivolous Token, 
comes to believe for certain, or find out 


by ſome' infallible Tokens that he has it; 


otherwiſe it would be as ridiculous for 

him, as for the reſt, to think that he had 

the Silver- piece, and that all the reſt were 

miſtaken; and ſuch vhimſical Diſputes could 

+ no way decided but by Day or Candle- 
ight. 

Ir is much the ſame with the Etror of 
the Dagmatiſts, every one of whom, being 
ſurrounded with the greateſt Darkneſs, holds 
and feels his Copper Coin; there is not of 
them but boaſts that he has by ſotme infallible 
Tokens found that his Piece is the only pre- 
cious one, vis. Truth, which he has re- 
ceiy d from God, the Giver of all Good, — 

| chat 
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challenges to himſelf a diſtinct and evident 

Perception of it, even clearer x than the Light 

of the Sun at . and is ſo fully 

uaded that all the reſt are in an Error, 

ſe they likewiſe think that they have 

the ſame identical Piece of Silver, that he 

5 will never own that the Evidence he: fo 

much boaſtcd of, was but mere Darkneſs, 

till Light has been MF to him A 
another Place. 5 
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Proof ix. Containing, If. The Reaſons pra 0 


de 

pos d by Des Cartes, for our doubling of 
| every Thing; viz, That we dont know 1 
whether God has not created us of ſuch 4 


2 Nature, as that we ſball be alwn)i 
miſtaken. Whence it follows, 2d. Tha WM * 
our internal Percgption f T =_— i 
uncertain and ne 


1 


Es Cartes furniſhes us un with ce 
another Reaſon for our 2 W. 
when he ſays at the Begin te; 
his Meditations, (Aldi. 1. and 6. 2 of i 
his Principles 5 '& P rincip. Part 1 5. and un 
13.) that we dont know whether God hat Fo 
not created us of fuch a Nature, as that MC: 
we ſhall be always deceivd; even in thoſe 
Thing 


Honax Uxprrsrax be. 


evident.” This Problem had been worthy of 
a Philoſopher, had the Perſon who proppund- 
ed it, takch the Pains of ſolving it; when 
call it yotthy of a Philoſopher, I don't mean 
a Chriftian” Philofopher, who knows that 
Cod enlightens every man coming into the 
world,” Joh. i; 9. but hete Des Carter Peeks 
as'a Philoſopher, and not as a Chriſtian, ati 

he that could ſuppoſe that there was no 

(Des Curtes, Vene. Part 1. f. 7.) tld is 
well ſuppoſe that God Had created Mankind 


ſubje to Error. But What ſurprizes me 
very mach is, that hie ſhould ſo ſoon ſet 
u p fol Diſcoverer ot Truttr; and that afte! 
be had begun his Syſtem of Philoſophy b 
„oubtinz, and given us his Reafors for ſo 
of doing, he thould immediately after, ſo abſo+ 


lutely etaſe to doubt, (as if the Way to 
Tach had been ſhew'd him ftom Heaven! 
without ſo much as Tide himſelf boar 
Mat ſolving” thoſe very Arguments, which h 
induc d hie to doubt. But this is not a wm 
per Place t to treat of 'this Matter; it is ſuffi- 
eient to ſay, that this Doubr is of ſuch 
Weight, that it muſt hinder us from rc: 
ith ceiviag any Propoſſtion a8 certain, ' whllſt 
ns we müke ue of our Reaſon; and Des Car- 
of Wrefis'( fat from having overthrown it,” that 
Up | caritiot' {3 how it can be even ſhaken, 
| unleſs Faith ces tö the Help of Reaſon. 
For if a Man is is once perſuades thax he is 3 
Creature ſo framd by Nature, that what 
F appears 


Things which appear to us'moſt clear and 
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appears true to him, ſhall be falſe; whatever 
on propos'd to him, againſt ſuch a Notion, 
mut appear to him either true or, falſe; 
lif falſe, he will jullly reject it; if it appear 
to him to be true, he being naturally ſo fram d, 
that what appears 0 him true is actually falſe 
ke will flill_be obliged to rcje& it as falle ; 
ſo that it will be eaſy for him to overturn 
| all the Arguments that can bealledged againſt 
bt men, and it will be impoſſible to | 
any but what will fall under this ge- 
1 9 far * appears, trueſt to Man, 
5 or may be "a af 
 Howzv ke 1. what Thave been alledging 
above, and cſpecially the Reaſon which De; 
Cartes bas pr propoſed. for our, Soopring 12 
every Thing, doth entirely 1 
gemoliſh the Fortreſs into Which th 
matiſts,uſc to intrench themlclyes, when 
they affirm that we have a, certain, intimar 
Rag Icdge here Things, Which, though 
nat founded 125 Reaſon, is, neverthelch 
certain and evident; Andthat the Knowledg: 
of the firſt Principles is of this, Nature, a 
well as the Certainty i have, that I am nor 
awake; and that alt ough theſe Things car 
not 9 5 proved by pag We have . 
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is bigger than its Part, or that I am awake; 


I ſhall be oblig'd to believe it falſe, if I ſtick 
ö cloſely ones Reaſon which Des Cartes has 
given us for OS of 1 0 Thing. 
eee eee 
0 Cc 4-3. Mt, 
4 i e be ee gr g 5 a 5 
of the Queſtion, to prove by ont 
"I - there is any cr in e, N 
0 | oY x E ho Rill one Amen left, 
o co prove the Weakneſs of 'Rea- 
G ez ſon, which comes to the ſame 
0 Thing as the former; vig. That 
4 = © whatever Arguments we form 
en in the Detence of Reaſon, are the Producti- 


on of Reaſon ; but Reaſon can produce 
1 nothing that is entirely certain, therefore 
what Proofs ſoever I invent to maintain the 


age Certainty of Reaſon, muſt be like wiſe un- 
certain. Tis therefore a Peritio Principii, a 
5 begging of the Queſtion, to defend Reaſon by 


ber Proofs we alledge as true and certain, 
— being produced from Reaſon; the Thing 
| "ha in queſtion will ſtill be whether Reaſon can 


produce any TOE that is FGETS, 
or not. SEX, 
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Proof xi. That our Reaſonings | are un. 
certain. 


E muſt ſtill harden our Forcheads, 
and ſince we have.begun to doubt, 
we muſt do it in good Earneſt, 
S2] though we drive the Dogma- 
Fiſts to Deſpair.” Sure it is, they 
can 3 no Proof againſt me, but they 
muſt make uſe of Reaſoning, I ſhall not 
here quote the Authority of ſeveral Philoſo- 
phers, who look d upon this Art of Reaſon- 
ing as doubtful, uncertain: and fallacious; 
and maintain d that all the Rules of Logic 
were only - mere Traps and Clogs, from 
which a Man could not extricate himſelf, 
and which made that appear true which wa 
actually falſe, from which they concluded, 
that a Man muſt be out of his Senſes to give 
Credit to that which ſo often deceives him 
But I will endeavour to be more condeſcend- 
ing. Let any of thoſe Arguments be pro- 
pounded to me, which our Adverſaries hold 
for certain and indiſputable, , and I will pre- 
ſently ſhew you that it is very uncertain, 
and proves nothing. If they want to prove 
vg. that Peter is a rational Creature, they 8 
4 f reaſon 
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Human UnDersTAND e. 
teaſon thus; Every Man is a rational Crea- 
ture, Peter is a Man, ergo Peter is a ra- 


tional Creature. The firſt of theſe three 
Propoſitions, which is univerſal, is taken for 


tational Creature ; for when' we have once 
found that this Man, and that Man, and a 
Third, Fourth, Cc. are rational Creatures; 
and that we never ſaw a Man that was not 
ſo; from the collected Heap of all thoſe par. 
ticular Propoſitions, which determine, that 
every Man in particular ĩs a rational Creature, 
they have formed that univerſal Propoſition 


it follows that the Certainty of this univer- 
ſal Propoſition depends on the Cenitude of 
all the particular ones. 
n- Bus in the Reaſoning we are now a 
A mining, the Certainty of the particular Pro- 
ick WF poſition depends on the Certainty of the 
OM univerſal * one, for from this, 472. that 
el, every Man is a rational Creature, we con- 
we BW clude that Peter is ſo too; and thus we fall 
led, into a vicious kind of Reaſoning called a 
ive Circle, which the old Philofophers called a 
um. WH Dyallalles. Beſides, ſince Des Cartes has 
nd · WW maintain'd, that God can change the Eſſence 
pro. of Things, and cauſe them not to be what 
hold they are, inſomuch that the Number Forty 
pte · I ſhall not be compos'd of two Score, and 
tain I that a Man ſhall not be a rational Creature, 
ror (1 don't at preſent enquire into the Truth 
wil of thoſe Propoſitions) it may ſo happen 


aſon F 3 that 


granted, becauſe every particular Man is a 


that every Man isa rational Creature; whence „ 
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that ſome Men may be found; which are not 
rational Creatures, and therefore that uni- 
verſal Propoſition, that every Man is a tatio- 
nal Creature, ſhall hold no longer true. 
ITB Isõ ſingle Inſtance is ſufficient to make 
us doubt of the Certainty of every Kind of 
Reaſoning, and we have been induced to 
think ſo, by the many Arguments which 
ſome eminent Philoſophers have furniſhed 
us with; however, Ido but lightly touch upon 
theſe Matters. But upon the whole tis very 
plain, that if we act as becomes Wiſe · men, 
we ſhall take Care not to depend too much 
upon ſuch Reaſonings, as we have ſo often 
found the Falſhood of. In chis Diſpoſition, 
if the Dag mat iſts ſhould offer to attack 
me, what Weapons can they beat me with, 
whilſt 1 keep my ſelf intrenchd and cover d 
with my Doubts and Diffidence? The beſt 
Arguments they can uſe are thoſe which are 
calld Demonſtrations, for whatever Proot 
they bring, will be of no Force, unleſs it be 
reduced into Form of Argument and Rea- 
{onjng : but what Reaſoning or Argument 
is there, but what falls under that Law, | 
have propounded, of doubting of every Thing} 
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Prog xii. That the Di Helis gon, A 

the various Setts of D endo a ol, 
Jens Reaſon 3 adhering to any. 

Om, RO Fn dt A Ai 
N HE Diſſetifions amongſt the Dog: 
T w matifts, will likewiſe afford us — 9 | 

pregnant Argument againſt them- 

ſelves, which is the — that 4 Phyſicians 
called Empiricks, urged: againft thoſe whq 
join'd Reaſon to Experience, and were there- 
fore called rational or reaſoning Pbyſicians; 


S SAS afTOoO ono. 


E 


one Man, but was denyid: by another's) if 
there never was any Hypotheſis or Doctrine 
adyanc'd by ſome, but what has been con- 
tradicted dy others; hat Aſſurance can we 
have from their Aſſiumations, ſeeing other 
Dog maticd Philoſophers\'cqually conceited 
and arrogant, will not ent them ve 
any Weight? -- 

Lr m examine all their Seds, nb 
every one of them, what they think of them- 
ſelves, and of all the teſt; and they will mo- 
deſtly anſwer, That they have Truth on their 
Sides, and that all the reſt} are miſtaken. 


NSS Scary 


Ask another, what they think of this, and 


* they will anſwer without Heſitation, that it 


F 4 certainly 


vis, That if nothing was ever affirm'd by 
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certainly is an erroneous one, and 1 eve 

one of them lays Claim to Truth; ſo that 
they unly ſtand applauded by their own 
Sectartes, and condemn'd by all the reſt; 
and can it be conſiſtent with Prudence to 
follow a Sect or Party, which has no Com- 
mendation but its own, and i condemned 
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Proof al. bat the Law of ba 
been eſtabliſhed by" on; ore Phi- 
"Ss 1. By Anacharſis. 2. Phere- 

cydes. 3. Pythagoras. 4. Empedocles. 5. 

Ni Gorgias Leontinus. 6. Xenophanes. 7, 
Epicharmes. 8. Parmenides. 9. Xenia- 
des. ro. Zeno- Elenſis, * er, Heraclitus 

127 Anaxagoras. 1 3. Democritus. 14. 

Protagoras. 15. Socrates. 16. Plato, 
Auer of” the firſt Academy. 17. 
Ariſtotle. 1 8. Arceſilaus, Author - $4 ” 
ſecond Academy. 19. Latides. / 

Carneades, Author of the third 9 

21. Clitomachus. 22. Philo, Author of 

the fourth Academy. 23. ee 
Author of the "fifth Academy. 
Cicero. 25. Varro, Piſo, Lucullus Fe 
Derr 26. T, e Origin of Pyrrhoniſm. 

| 217. Metrodorus 
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128; Metrodorus. 28. Anazarchus. 29. 
Pyrto. 30. How many real Atade mies 
there bave been, and the Difference be- 
teen the Academy and Pyrrtionifin. 31. 
That there have been but two Academies, 
the Ancient and the Modern, which laſt 


p "was -4 real Pytrhoniſm. 13. A berein 


"the Difference between the new Acade- 


mand tbe Ject of the Scepticks it ſhewn, 
and reconciled. Firſt Difference.” 33. 


Second Drs 34. Third Diffe- 
rence. Fourth Difference, | 36. 


Fiſib Difference. 37. Sixth 222 4 


rence. 38. Seventh Differente. 39. 


by 4 So Philoſophers, who made Pro- 
of ee choſe rather to be 


FE oe Acadethicks than e 40. 


Ir it falſe that the Set of the Sceptick, 
vor Pyrrhonians, "Was mterrupred after 
Timon. | 41.” Timon of Phlius. 42. 
-  Nauſiphanes 
F Bithynia. 44. ÆEneſidemus of Cnoſ- 
ſus. 45. Ttolomy 
- Cornelius Celſus. 47. Favorinus. 48. 
Sextus Empiricus. 49. N bet ber Sextus 
Empiricus is ml _— with Sextus of 
Chcetronea. ml, gf Miity be- 
turen the Septic. 
: 1 . furs 54 Lucian. 52. 
- +Uranius, . A more, among 
tbe Sefts of the Dogmatiſts, Porphyry. 
84. Ariſtippus, | 
Herillus Carthaginenſis. 56. Menede- 


of” Tegs. 43. Theodoſius 


of” Alexandria. 46. 


e Empirick, and 


Ariſton of Chios. 55. 


mus 
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mus „ Eretria, $7. The Eretrick and 
Megarick Philaſophers,.... 58. Monimus 
The Cynic. 59. SY frrange Mari. 
, ons, the Magi. he Brachmans, 
51. Certain Philoſophers amongſt t he 
Turks, called Aſtoniſhed. 62. Among 
the ſews the Eſſenians. 63. Aud the 
Seboteans. 64. R. Moſes, Ben Maimon. 
65. And OE | the ene nth Par. 
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That the ANV E N of Senſe and Leammiag W 
— A M diſcoverd with how great Dark- 
bac been W neſs our Minds ate rr 
EEE and with What profound Obſcurity all 
in ehile- Things about us are cover d; and obſerving 
fophers. at the ſame time, that the principal Cauſe 
of thoſe Errors, into which Mankind is ſo 
apt to fall, was their venturing to walk in 
uneven, crooked and broken Paths, in the 
midſt of the thickeſt Darkneſs, with the 
ſame Preſumption and Precipitancy as if 
they were walking in a ſmooth, plain Ground 
at Noon- day; this made them ſtop, and 
moderate this natural Propenſity and, Impe- 
tuoſity of the Mind: and after having 
check'd, and, as it were, bridled their Migds, 
they brought them to themſelves again, and 
diſentangled them from their. Prejudices. 
They carefully examin d the Nature: of their 


Bodies, of their Minds, and of every Thing 
about and without them, and by thus ob- 


ſerving 


iT } - SW. ST ws. w 


Human, UnbazsTaxDixs. 
ſerving and trying all Things, they have been 


at laſt convinced that the only Way to prer 
vent falling into Error, was to ſuſpend their 


Belief., And ſurè it is, that this Was the 
Origine of Philoſaphy, and that it owes its 
Birth to this Method of doubting, which the 
wiſeſt Men took from their Obſervation of 


the Weakneſs; of Human Underſtanding. bn. 


There was then no other Difference- between 


a Man of Sctiſc and à Fool; between a Phi- 


loſopher and a! Dunce, but that the ond 
knew that he knew Nothing, and the other 


I x therefore we take the Pains to trace 


75 


the Hiſtory of Philoſophy, from its firſt Ori- 


ginal to this . preſent ' Time, amongſt that 


great Diverſity of Opinions, we ſhall find 
that thoſe excellent great Men, who were the 
Authors of it, except ſome few of them, 
did all agtee in this, That Truth is hidden 
from us, that our Underſtanding and Senſes 
are weak and deceitful, and that our Minds 
are abſolutely ignorant of every Thing. 

I ſhall not place Hamer at their Head, nor 
make uſe of his Authority as the Scepricks 
gladly do, whether in Conformity to the 
Cuſtom of all Antiquity, which in all Con- 
troverſies uſed to appeal to Homer; or be- 


cauſe they knew that Arcefilas and Pyrrho 


had his Book continually in their Hands, and 


were ever reading of it. Neither ſhall I al- * 


ledgethe Authority of the ſeven Wiſe-men, 
who are pretended to have been the Found- 
Crs 


76 


3 


Ana- 
charſis. 


Pherecy - 


E.mpedo- 
cles. 


O the Weakness' of. 
ers of this Law of doubting; becauſe ſuch 
precarious Authorities havd more Oſten. 


tation han Fruth. | 

I. lexcept however Anathinſls, wha 15 
dd to have affirmed, That there was no 
Rule or Criterium of Truth, and that Man 
could comprehend Nothing; and who re- 
proved thoſe Greeks who were of a el 
Opinion. il 

2. As for Pherecydes, no Body can deny 

his being of this Opinion, ſince he has af. 
firmed in his Writings that there was no 
Truth in any Dies, at leaſt that he knew 
of none. | | 

3. Suck was likewiſe! the Doctrine of 
Pythagoras, and in thoſe: Writings which 
are attributed to him, we find/ this excellent 
Maxim, that no Man ought to wiſh for any 
Thing, becauſe he knows not what is beſt 
for him; and being fully convine d that 
Man could not, with all' the Study and Ap- 
plication he. was capable of, come to the 
Knowledge of Truth, he declard to Leo, 
Prince ot the Phliafians, that he was Ma- 
ſter of neither Knowledge nor Wiſdom, but 
that God alone enjoy d that Happ ineſs; and 
that he boaſted: of nothing but his being a 
Lover of, Wiſdom, thar:is,'a Philoſopher. 
4. Empedoclet, Pythagoras's Diſciple, 
made the beſt Uk of this Leſſon, and: usd 
often to complain that the Way ot the Senſe 
was too Ad 4⁰ lead us o ruth. 
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5. Corgias Leontinus, Prince of thoſe cer. | 
Pi were heretofore call'd Sopbi/ts, being Vat 
come out of the School of E npedbelel, 
wrote a Book which he divided into three 
Parts. lu the firſt, he ſhew'd that we cannot 
ſay that any 2 exiſts: In the ſecond 
Part, he proved, that though it were true, 
that ſome Things exiſt, yet Man was not 
able to comprehend it, neither the Under- 
y ſtanding, ' nor Senſes, having any Rule of 
. Truth: And in the third, he prov'd, that 
0 though it were poſſible for a Man to under- 
w ſtand ſome Things, yet he could never make 
another erg of what himſelf under- 
of ſtood. 
c 8. Nt ee who is weddned X P)- Xenopha- 
thagorean, did acknowledge that we under- ue. 
ſtand nothing certainly, that there is neither 
Rule of Truth, Underſtanding, nor Senſes, 
that all depends on mere Fancy; and he 
maintain d this Doctrine with ſo much Bold- 
neſs and Pride, that he was believed to be 
the firſt Inventor of it, though he teally Was 
not. 

7. Epicharmes, who was of the ame, 8 
Sect, affirmed, That true Wiſdom did chicfly me. — 
and "wholly conſiſt in our ens our 
Judgment and Belief of Things. N 

8. Parmenides, whom Plato ſirnames the pemeai- 
Great, accus d them of Raſhneſs and At- ces 
rogance, who fancy d they had attain'd to 
Knowledge, which he affuried t to be above 
our Reach. 7913 ut n 
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Reniades, 


Anaxago- 
ras. 


phanes, and even pretends that it is older 


Protago- 
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9. Xeniades of Corinth * affirmed, That 
there was no Rule or Criterion of Truth, 
and that our Ideas, Notions, and all Things 
elſe were falſe. Democritus mentions this 
Xeniades, and therefore I can hardly believe, 
though I dare not deny it, that he was the 
ſame Xeniades alſo of Corinth, who had 
Diogenes for his Slave, and ſuryived him; 
Democritus being older than Diogenes, 
who dy'd at the Age of ninety Fears. 

10. Zeno of Elea is famous among thoſe 
who taught that we ought to ſuſpend our 
Belief; he was the Author of the Eleatich. 
Set, which Plato doth attribute to Xeno. 


than he, (Platon. Sophiſt. 5 

11. Heraclitus — the very func 
Doctrine, as did allo, 

12. Anaxagoras,, ho peremptorih 
affirm d, That all Things are ſurrounded with 
Darkneſs. 

13. Democritus taught that the Cauſe 
of Things were unknown, that there was 
nothing true, or that if any Thing were true, 
we could not know it; that he knew not 
whether he did know any Thing, or No- 
thing, or whether any Thing exiſted or no; 
he rejected all Kinds, of Demonſtration, and 
this Maxim eſpecially is aſcribed to him, that 
Truth lies hid in the Bottom of a Well. 
14. Protagoras, one of the Diſciples of 
Democritus, and ſirnamd Miſdom, did af- 
firm that there was no Rule of Truth, that 
* * \ 4 — 4 no- 
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nothing was either true or falſe; that there 
was a vaſt Difference betwixt Man and Man; 


that That, which appear d to the one, did not 


appear to the othet, and that nothing is more 
in this, than in that Manner ; and being ſa- 
tisfy d that there was nothing of which the 
fame Thing might not be affirm'd and deny d, 
and being uncertain whether one might ar- 
gue Pro and Con of the ſame Thing, he was 
the fitſt· who ſettled that Method of main- 


taining the two ate, Opinions about the 


ſame Matter. 
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I's. WSerates. the 3 Author of the Socrates. 


Art of Doubting,- did afterwards take the 


ſame | Method, and brought it into great 
Vogue; for having obſerved that Men knew 
nothing, and did not ſo much as know, that 
they knew nothing, he declared it openly, 
and profeſs'd that he knew nothing. This he 
thought made him deferve the Characler 
given him by the Delphick Oracle, of being 
the wiſeſt of Men; the higheſt Pitch of 
Wiſdom conſiſting in the Knowing and ac- 
knowledging our Ignorance. 

AN D we may fee by Pues Didibenes, 
that he never "would affirm any Thing, let 


the Subject propos d to him be what it 


would, but that he contented himſelf with 
confuting thoſe who had been bold enough 
to affirm any Thing; and this it was that 
induc d his Advetſaries to call him Fool and 


Ignorant, ſeeing he contented himſelf with 


1 97 Queſtions of others, without ONE 
anſwer- 
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anſwering any himſelf, and that he was 
always ready to own his Ignorance and Stu- 
Pidity., He therefore gave himſeif up whot- 
ly to the Study of Moral Philoſophy, and 
forſook that of Natural Philoſophy, Which 
he had cultivated at firſt, and found at 
length to be above the Reach of his Under- 
landing. As to his own Particular, he found 
himſelf ſo inſufficient for it, that though 
in the Beginning he fancied himſelf. pret. 
ty expert in it, and was thought ſo by others, 
he became in the End blinded with it to 
that Degree, that he was forced to forget 
all that he had lcarn'd before, and profeſsd 
ſuch profound Ignorance, that he did not 
ſo much as know whether he was a'Man 
or any Thing elſe, or in ſhort what Tg 
he was. 

SOME Men have thought that he was 
neither ſincere nor in earneſt, when he ſpoke 
after this Manner, but that 'bedid it lroni- 
cally or through Modeſty, and to humble the 
Arrogance of the Sophiſts, who fooliſhly 
bragg'd that they were ignorant of nothing, 
and that they were always ready to diſ- 
courſe on any Subject whatever. If — 
had been the Caſe, he would not have 
ſiſted ſo conſtantly in that publick af 
open Acknowledgement of his Ignorance, 
eſpecially when he diſcourſed with his Friends, 
and with ſober and ſerious Perſons, and 
when there was no Room for his cry ing 
down and ridiculing the Philoſophers, = 
wou 


would never have examin'd all Things, ac- 
cording to his wonted Cuſtom, and confor- 
mably to this Doctrine, neither would he 
have given ſo falſe an Interpretation, and ſo 
contrary to his own Notions of the Oracle 
that had given ſuch an ample Teſtimony of 
his Wiſdom. From him have ſprung ſeveral 
Sects of Philoſophers, the moſt famous of 
which, afterwards called Accademics, have fol- 
lowed this wiſe Method of doubting of 
every Thing, and not only improv'd, but 
even carried it to its greateſt Perfection. 
16. Plato, the Father and Founder of Pato. Au. 


X ( 


12 
> 
— 


by the Academy, having been inſtructed by 2 
35 Socrates in the Art of doubting, and declar- den. 
0 ing himſelf his Follower, took his Method 
"5 of handling Matters, and undertook to op- 
5” poſe all the Philoſophers who had gone be- 
ke fore him; and not only in thoſe Writings 
5 of his, which are called Gymnaſtick, but 
the even then when he ſeems to be moſt poſi- 
5 tive, whether he makes Socrates or any 
| other to ſpeak, he never advances any Thing 
dil. for true, but propounds it only as probable, 
Toe and keeps ſtill to this Maxim, that the 
5 Knowledge of Truth Muſt be left to the 
ang Gods, and the Children of the Gods, and 


that we ought to content our ſelves with 
ag ſeeking after that which is probable. 

THe Academicks, who followed Plato, 

endeavour d to ſettle this Philoſophy, which 

He till that Time had been looſe and unſet- 

tled, and was already burden'd with the 

G Know- 
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Knowledge of too many Things. They 
form'd Syſtems, Plans and Rules of Do- 
ctrine, and neglecting the Precepts of their 
- Maſter Socrates, who never approv'd of ſuch 
Ways, they ſettled ſome Laws both for 
teaching and learning, and had even the 

Boldneſs to advance ſome Doctrines. 
Atiſtoile. * 17. HOWEVER, Ariſtotle retain d this 
uncertain and doubtful Manner of diſputing 
upon every Subject, and was follow'd in it 
by the Perzpateticks. Several Treatiſes arc 
found amongſt his Works, eſpecially in his 
Metaphyſical Books, which although they 
don't quite ſhut up the Way to + Truth 
yet they do not permit us to ſearch after 
it, but by the Way of doubting, and after 
having firſt queſtion'd. and examin'd it : Nay, 
he has even ventur'd to ſay, that there is no 
Difference betwixt a firm Opinion and cet. 
tain Knowledge; whence it follows that, al 
the Notions of Men being uncertain, al 

their Knowledge muſt be ſo too. 

5 18. Arceſilas followed after, whom an 
4+ geld ancient Author (Pompon. Mel. Lib. i. Cap. 
Academy. 1 8.) elegantly calls the glorious Prince of 
the Academy, who ®%ffirms nothing. He it 
was, who recall'd that Law of doubting of 
every Thing, which had been maintain'd by 
Jocrates, but by this Time was almoſt come 
to nothing. He renew'd that ancient Cu- 
ſtom of contradicting every Thing that was 
advanc'd in any Controverſy, of maintain- 
ing that which was moſt probable, and of 
2 neyet 
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never going beyond Likelihood and Probabſ- 
lity. Nay, he carried. it ſtill further; for ob- 
ſerving that againſt the Maxim of Socrates, 
viz. I know nothing elſe, except that I know 
nothing, this important Objection might be 
made; that Man muſt conſequently know 
ſomething, if he knows that he knows no- 
thing; he would not ſo.much as admit of 


this Maxim which Socrates had left behind 


him, to be a Kind bf Comfort to human 
Weakneſs ; and affirmed, that we did not ſo 
much as know that-we knew nothing, that 
there was nothing ſure ; that Nature had 
not given us any Rule of Truth ; that the 
Senſes and Underſtanding of Man can ap- 
prehend nothing as true; that in every Thing 
we might find ſome Reaſons of equal Force 
to the contrary z; that one Thing was 
neither more true, nor even tnore likely 
than another ; that every Thing was wrapt 
up in Darkneſs, and that we ought not 
therefore to approve or affirm any Thing, 
but always ſuſpend our Aſſent and Belief ; 
ſo that he never would declare his Senti- 
ments, being even unwilling to admit that 
Men had any Sentiments at all ; and if any 
Man did declare or maintain his own, he 
oppos d it with great Pleaſantneſs and good 
Manners, as well as with a great deal of 
Wit and L x | 

Bur after all, this ſame Perſon, who, in 
all Philoſophical Diſputes, would never 
agree that one Thing was truce than another, 

: "MS when 
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when he return d to the common Uſes of 


Life, would always prefer that which ap- 
peard moſt probable to him; and yet ſo 


great was his Modeſty; that in the Practice 
and Defence of this Method of diſputing, 
He could not bear to be call d the Author or 
Inventor of- it, but would always aſcribe it 
to Socrates, to Plato, to Parmenides and 
Heraclitus: He was nevertheleſs drawn into 
this Party by Pyro, and wholly adher d to 


Kins/4fice hahad left T heophrajtus, Crantor, 


Diodorus and Menademun. 

H was thetefore”aQually 2 Snipe 
and the Pyrrhonians have put him in the 
Number of the Sceptiche and Pyrrhonians, 


tho he never rejected the Title of Academicl. 


We muſt therefore look upon him, not only 


as the Reſtorer, but lkewiſe as the Reformer 


of the Docttine of Socrates andcof the old 
Academy: For twas he, who gave Birth to 
thei new Academy, which is founded on 
more ſolid Principles than the old one. 
Nevertheleſs, though he had many Diſciples, 
yet his Doctrine was not preſently! reliſh'd, 
becauſe it look d as it he had deſign d to 
extinguiſh all the Light of Knowledge; to 
over. caſt the Mind with Darkneſs,” and and: 
turn the Foundations of Philoſophy. - 
19. Lacydes was the only one who 1 
tain'd the Doctrine of Arceſuat: He tranſ 
mitted it to Eander, who Was one of his 
Diſeiples; Evander —— to He 5 
fomns; and he to Carneades. 

** 20. | Carneades 
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” 20, Carneades did not however follow the e - K 

Doctrine of Arceſilas in every Particular, :4;-4 

though he retain d the Chief and Sum af it: Acadenn. 

in general. This caus d him to be called the 

Author of a new, called the third Academy. 

He opposd with a great deal of Wit ind 

Eloquence all the Opinions that were pra 

ppundediva him, without ever diſcovering his 

own. + For beſides his, great Application ta 

the Study of Philoſophyj he had a wanderfut 

Strength of Wit, an excellent Memory, a 

fluent Tongue, a ſine Elociition, and à dong 

Uſe of Logick : His School was therefore, 

c very much reſorted, and when the Atbeni- 

F, ans deputed him to the Senate of Rams, 

k. about Matters of great Conſequence, and 

ly Critalaut a Peripatrtict, and Diagenes a 

er Stoick Philoſopher were his C , he 

id was very favourably receiv'd by the Romans. 

to Ir was then that the Force of 'Eloquehce, + 
and the Worth of Philoſophy began toi:be | 

knownat;Rome, and their flouriſfing Vouth, 

who then began to aim at the Empire of the 

World, attracted by the Novelty: and Ex- 

cellence of ſo noble a Science, as that which 

Carneades profeſs d, did reſort to him with 

ſuch Eagerneſs, that Cato, other wiſe à Man 

of ſound Judgment, but of a Diſpoſi tion a 

little too ſavage and crabbed;. as wanting that 

Politeneſs which is the Effect of Learning and 

Literature; and being a Stranger to the Civi- 

lity and -Courteſy of the Romans of his 

N began to ped this new Kind of 

Philoſo. 
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MN Philosophy, which could fo caſily obtain 
whatever it deſir d; and advis d the Senate 
to grant thoſe Deputies what they asked, and 
then that they ſhould be ſpeedily and ho- 
nourably diſmiſs d. 
I x is truc, Chrneades ober- tutird by his 
Arguments whatever he had undertook to 5 
poſe, and remain d invincible in the 
nions he maintain d, inſomuch that the 
Stoicks, a Sort of People very contentious 
and crafty in their Diſputes, with whom both 
he and Arceſilas had very frequent Conteſts, 
could hardly defend themſelves againſt him; 
headherd, as T'faid before, wholly to the 
Docttine of 'Arcefilas, few Points only ex- 
cepted, about which he could not agree with 
him; ſuch as about the Rule of Truth, about 
the enſibility and Uncertainty of 
Things, and the ſuſpending our'Belicf. | 
Hz [= alledg'd ſevetal new Proofs” of this, 
1 which amounted to thus much, viz; That 
=. there was no certain Rule of Knowledge; 
wel eps 4 pong yrs 2 Nothing; that in 
all Things we ought to follow Probability ; 
that all Laws 45 Cuſtoms were eſtabliſſid 
by Men's Opinions, and by Nature 3 that 
Men liv d in ſuch profound Ignorance of the 
Truth, and were ſo much in the Dark con- 
cerning every Thing, that they did not even 
receive thoſe Principles by which the Light 
of Nature ſeems to — the Truth to us, 
as for Inſtance, that two Things, which are 
equal to a Third, arc equal amongſt fares 
| ves. 
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Human UNDERSTANDING. 
ſelves. The Stoicks, willing to leſſen as 
Reputation affirm'd, That he alledg'd 
thing againſt them of- his own, but <6 
had taken all theſe Objections out of the 4 
Books of the Stoick Chryſeppus 3. and ſo mo- „ 
deſt was he, that he would own it, affirm- | 
ing that he could not have done 7 Thing 
without Chryſipnuss Books, and that he 

fought Chryfppus, with his own Weapons. 
Ir is true, Chryſippus willing to oppoſe 
this Law of doubting, and this Suſpenſion 
of the Academicks, had collected all the 
Proofs, not only which he was wont to uſe 
in his own Defence, but likewiſe all thoſe 
he might at any Time make uſe. of; but 
when the Queſtion was about overthrowing 
thoſe Proofs, and that he had forgot nothing 
that could leſſen the Force of them, twas 
then that he eaſily diſcover d how ſuperior 
the Cauſe, of the Academichs was to that of 
the Stoicks ; ſince. the avow'd Enemy of the 
Academicks. had appear d ſtronger when 
arm'd with their Arguments, than when he 
had undertook to conſute them, ſo that Chry - 
ſippus hurted himſelf by his own Strength, 
and furniſhed Carneades with, ON 
aging himſelf. 
21. Carnetdes did long enjoy dus Glog, * 
and very Seat Men became his Diplo __ 
amongſt which was Clitomachns; a Cartha- 
ginian, who was already Maſtet of the Phi- 
loſophy of his own Country, but vas in- 
a in the Greek 9 W 
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Philo, 


Author of 
the fourth 


endung. 


"Of the WaAExES of | 


and help'd him to eftabliſh the third Acade: 


my; and at laſt ſucceeded him. He was a 
Man of bright Parts, very ſtudious and dili- 
gent, and having livd a pretty while with 
Carneades, who had never writ any Thing, 
he had taken care to collect all his Diſcourſes, 
Actions and Thoughts, though there were 
ſome particular Points concerning which he 
never could diſcoyer Carneades n Senti- 
ments. . 

Sven was the Effet of the New Habit, 
whick Carneades had taken, of affirming 
nothing even amongſt his moſt familia 
Friends. Beſides, there was no Difference 
at all in their Opinions, for Clitomachus did 
likewiſe affirm, That we 'ought to ſuſpend 
our Belief, becauſe we can comprehend no- 


thing: That in the Conduct of our Lives, we 


ought only to regard the moſt probable 
Things, but not to give our Aſſent or Be- 
lief to them; there being many Things 
which, though they ſeem probable, are never- 
theleſs falſe, or at leaſt without any Mark 
of Truth, but What may as well be found in 
Things that are actually falſe ; he did not 
teach this Doctrine as his own, but as that 


of the Academy, and had written fout 
Books to prove the Neceſſity of ſuſpending 


our Belief. 1 could wiſh they had been er 
tant to this Day. ee 
22. Phil was Clitomathus's + Diſciple 
who becauſe he departed from the Doctrine 
of Carneades- — Clitonigebns, in ſome 
Points, 
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Points, deſerv/d-'to be call'd together with 
Charmides, —— of the fourth Academy: 
For he affi that Things were indeed 


comprehenſible of themſelves, but that we 
were not able to comprehend them, by the 


Help of that Faculty which Nature had given 


us to comprehend thoſe Objects, Which offer 
themſelves to our Minds; and that _ 
hav ng we could comprehend nothing. 
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. Antiochus was the Founder of he Anika, 
fifth. Academy; he had been many Yeats 5 fifth 
Philos Diſciple, and had maintain d the Do- Aden. 


ctrine of Carneades ; for he had a quick and 


polite Wit, but towards the latter End of his 


Life he forſook the Party of his Maſter, 
whether he were induced to it by the Per- 
ſuaſions of the Stoick Mneſarcus, or becauſe 
he could no longer defend himſelf : 
the continual Perſecutions of the Dogma 
tiſts, or becauſe he was thereto allurd by 
the ſecret Vanity of being Author of a 
new Set, and having his Diſciples call d 
by his Name However, he did boaſt that 
he was gone back to the ancient Academy, 
3 he was indeed gone over to the Sect 

of the Stoicks; but he endeavour d to wipe 
off the Stain and Imputation of Ficklenet, 
and was ſo thoroughly perſuaded that the 
Name of Academick would be an Honour 
to him, that he was willing to make all 
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Cicero. 


Of the WIAKxESS of 

Ap thus he brought into the A 
the Doctrines of the Stoicks, which he at. 
tributed to Plata, affirming them to be no 
new Doctrines, but only a Reformation of 
the ancient Academy; and even publiſh'd a 
Book againſt his Maſter Philo, or rather 
againſt himſelf. For that very Docttine, 


which he oppos'd in his old Age, he both 
taught a long Time, and maintain d by his 


learned Writings; and by that very Thing 


he ſtill more confirm d the Doctrine of the 
new Academy, which he endeavour'd to 
confute; ſhewing thereby both his own In- 
conſtancy, and at the ſame Time, how, lit- 
tle Certainty and . Dependence there is on 
Mens Judgments in our Search after, Truth, 
and how far Men are from ever certainly 


knowing whether they can know any Thing 


or not. This fifth Academy therefore i 
nothing elſe but a Mixture of the old Ac 
demy, and the Stoick Philoſophy, ot rather 
the very Philoſophy of the Stoicks, under 
the Habit and Titles of the old Academy, 
mean that which flouriſh'd between the Times 
of Plato and Arceſilas: for the Stoicks had 
forſaken the Law of doubting, as Ant ioc hu 
had done, whoſe Doctrines have been pte 
ſervꝰd, and which we may plainly ſec, Weir 
neither thoſe of Plato, not of 0 6. 
2 24. TA IS Philo, l (poke of, being oblig d 
to leave At hens, in the Times of the Ponts 
War, retir d to Rome, where Cicero became 
his * whom he | Exaſtly inſtructed — 
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HUN UNDERSTANDING. 


the whole Syſtem of the new Academy, 
after which, Cicero, being come to Athens, 
was taught, during ſix Months, the Precepts 


of the old Academy by Antiochus, and even 
when he was cntruſted by the Common 
wealth with the greateſt Places of Honour 
and Truſt, he did not forſake the Study of 
Philoſophy ; but on the contrary, his Houſe 
became the Refuge and Receptacle: of we 
greateſt Philoſophers of his Time. 
H E continued his Application and Fond- 
neſs to the Doctrine of the old Academy a 
long Time, after he had been thoroughly 
inſtructed in it by Ant iochus; but being at 
length grown wiſer by continual 1 

Study and the Knowledge of the World, he 
return d to Philos Philoſophy, and the very 
Reverſe befel him to what had happen d to 
Antiochus, who forſook the new Academy, 
to return to the old one; fot Cicero went 
from the old to the new, which he explain d 
and maintain d by his incomparable Wri- 
tings; and made uſe of the Liberty allow d 
by that Sect, with ſo little Reſtraint, that he 
made no Scruple to change his Mind, upon 
ſeveral Oecaſions, aſſirming openly that he was 
free, that he liv'd only from Hand to Mouth, 
and follow d that which appear d moſt pto- 
bable to him. He often openly commend - 
ed this Method of reaſoning of the Acade- 
my as a modeſt, caſy, polite and conſtant 
_ ops Poet never afraid to Res" 
ere 
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92 Of the Wearnsss off © 
there was nothing ſo extravagant, but had 
| been affirm'd by ſome Philoſopher or other, 
yaw 23. Varro expreſsd himſelf ſtill more 
cullus and boldly, and afficm'd. that nothing can come IM ; 
Brutus. jnto the Brain of a mad or light-headed Man, 

ſo ſtrange and extravagant, but ſome Philo- ä 
ſophers have dar d to affirm it. This Perſon, | 
who was one of the moſt learned among the 
Romans; had imbib'd the Precepts of An. 
tiochus; and I don't doubt but that in the 
Satyre which he call'd Eumenides, in which 
he undertook to prove all Mankind mad; 
he had collected ſeveral Arguments to prove 
that Human Underſtanding could have no 
Knowledge of the Truth, ene hir: 
Piſo and ſeveral others had receivd ſome 
Leſſons from Antiocbus, but eſpecially 
Lucullus, fo famous for the great Things he 
had perform d by his Eloquence, by his 
Wit and Learning. When he was made 
Queſtor, and afterwards General of the Ar- 
my, he would always have Antzocbus with 
him, and it was by this Means that he be- | 
came ſo zealous a Partifan for the old Aca+ | 
demy, as by the Means of Ariſtus, An | 
tiochus s Brother, Brutus, a Man: of great 
Merit, was brought over to the ſame Ser; | 
and both theſe, and all the other Diſciples of 
Ant iochus; did conſine themſelves within the 
Limits of that old Academy. The Study | 


of Philoſophy did then flouriſh. at Rome, 
whilſt the Academy was almaſt forſaken even 
in Greece, which being oppreſs'd by the 

. 
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Arms of the Ramans, and continually trou- 
bled with foreign and inteſtine Wars, was 


more ſolicitous about its n than about 
the Search of | Truth. 


26. Now this Art of corre&tly doubting, . Org 
which not only profeſſes its own Ignorance, © 


but owns it ſelf. likewiſe ignorant of that 
Ignorance, had made ſome B Progreſs 
before Arceſilas. 


27. For Metrodorus of Chis, who had Metrodo: 


been brought up in the School of Demo- u 
critus, or, as ſome pretend, in that of Naſſa, 
who was of the ſame Iſland, and had been 
inſtructed by Protagoras, Democrituss Diſ- 
ciple, wrote this Maxim in the Front of his 
Work, de Natura. None of us knows 
any Thing ; we don't fo much as know 
whether we know any Thing or Nothing ; 
upon which Account it was ſaid, that he 
had quite taken away: all Ou or Rule 
of Truth, + 


28. ns — did the very James he — 
was a Native of Abadera, and maintain d chus. 


the Doctrine of Democritus; and for his 
Conſtancy and Reſalution, as well as his 
Affability and condeſcending Temper, was 
ſirnamd Eudæmonicus. This brought him 
into great Eſteem with Alexander, whom he 
accompanied: He took away, as 1 hinted 
before, all Rule of — fg — that we 
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preſent themſelves to our Minds, in the ſame 
Manner, as a Picture, which ſhews only the 
Likeneſs of Things, but not the Things 
themſelves; and in a Word, that he knew 


nothing, and that he did not even know that 
he knew nothing; all which he had learn'd 


from his Maſter Metrodorus. | 
29. THE Art of — then in 
its Perfection, and Human Unde i 
was convinc'd of its Weakneſs, when Pyr- 
rho, a Native of the City of Elides, gave it 
the finiſhing Stroke: For after he had read 
the Writings of Democritus and Metrods- 
74s, he follow'd Anaxarchus into India, 
and had ſeveral Conferences with the Mag: 
and the Gymnoſophi/ts ; and being return d 
into his own Country, he ſet forth a more 
perfect Kind of Incomprehenſibility, call'd 
by the Greeks, Acatalepſy, For having with 
great Penetration obſery'd that the Ancients, 
after they had own'd their Ignorance, - and 
even their Ignorance of that Ignorance, 
did neverthelefs obſerve a certain Method of 
reaſoning, which ſeem'd to admit of the 
Knowledge of ſome Things as certain, and 
that they made uſe of ſome Affirmations, 
he gave it quite a new Form, and put it en- 
rirely out of the Power of the Dogmeati/s 
to lay hold on it in their Diſputes. Tis 
true, he has left nothing of it in Writing, 
but he has had Diſciples, and theſe have had 
others; who have taken care to publiſh this 


Doctrine in ſome of their Works, — 
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Truth, or any Reaſoning, nor of any Mark 


Human UNDERSTANDING, 
of which are ſtill extant, and ww en 
it whole and entire. 11 £0 
Fon this Reaſon we cannot t vive a more 
particular Account of it than this; that the 
Pyrrhonians never admitted of any Rule of 


whereby Truth might be known; that they 
never affirm'd; defin'd, nor judged of any 
Thing; that they did not believe that any 
Thing was one Thing rather than another; 


that what new Arguments were alledg d on 


one Side, they ſtill brought others of equal 
Force and Weight to prove the contrary ; 
that they did not prefer one Argument be- 
fore another; that they maintain d that there 
was nothing true; that every Thing was 


done through Cuſtom; and that even then 


when they advanc'd all theſe Propoſitions, 
they did not affitm them, but did it only 
out of a- Spirit of Contradiction. For 
Pyrrko did oppoſe all the Doctrines of the 
other Sets, and when he affirm d that they 
were all to be rejected, he was far from ex- 
empting his own Notions out of that Law; 
for he never pretended that they were either 
ſurer or more allowable than the reſt; and 
when he affirm d that we could comprehend 
nothing, he did not pretend to comprehend 
even that, which in his Opinion was equally 
incomprehenſible ; and therefore ont of his 
univerlal Propoſition, that nothing can be 
known, he did not even except that very 
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Phyſick, which not only carries off all pec- 


cant Humours, but doth likewiſe drive it ſelf 


out of our Bodies along with them. Never. 
theleſs, as he ceas d to hope for the Know- 
ledge of Truth, he kept to the Appearance 
of Things, which he would have us to ad- 
mit, inſtead; of a Criterion, or Rule of Truth, 


in the Affairs of Life; and that we ſhould 
follow the Laws, Cuſtoms and Scntiments 
of Nature, but without forming any Jadg- 


ment or Opinion from them. 


B y this Means he attain'd to that Peace 


and Tranquility of Mind; which he had 


been ſecking for, and had hop'd to find in 
the Study of Nature; and becauſe: thoſe 
Senſations, which come to us from without, 
and which we call Evz/s, ſuch as Cold, 


Hunger, Thirſt, and the like, do no Ways 


depend on our Opinion of them, he only 
did what was in his Power to avoid them, 
without - yenturing to determine whether 
they were really Evils, and this made him 
to bear them with greater Moderation; and 
it was by this that he came to deſerve thoſe 
Praiſes that were given him, of being en 
dow d with the greateſt Conſtancy, in the 


Midſt of the greateſt Dangers, - However, 


he was far enough from being ſuch as ſome 
haye been pleas d to repreſent him, vis. 
That he never ſhunn d any Dangers; — it 
a Cart or a Precipice came in his Way, he 

would not turn out of it; that he would not 
25 much as frighten a Dog away, that came 


to 


F . . 


we 
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to bite him; that he ſhunn'd the Company of 
Men, and either wander d by himſclf, or 
ſtood ſtock-ſtill in the ſame Place and Po- 
ture. ; 
AL theſc were devisd on pujpoſe 6 ri- 
dicule him, by Perſons of no Integrity, and un- 
acquainted with his Doctrine, for he was, on 
the contrary, in great Eſteem amongſt his 
Fellowy - Citizens, who conferrd on him 
the High - Prieſthood of his Country, ho- 
nour d him to a very high Degree, and, for 
his Sake, grantcd to all Philoſophers an Im- 
munity from all publick Offices, and the 
Athenians made him free of their City: He 
is even reported to have recciy'd a Preſent; of 
Ten Thouſand Crowns of Gold, from Alex- 
ander the Great, the firſt Titne he was ad- 
mitted to his Preſence, whether to falute 
him, or to preſent him with a Poem which 
he had compos d in Honour of. him. 
Epicurus was a great Admirer of him, 
and often enquir'd after his Behaviour and his 
Manner of Living. Tis true indeed, that 
he call'd him an e but what Phi- 
loſopher did ever eſcape Epicurus's Obloquies, 
who did not even ſpare Democritus, from 
whoſe Writings he recciv'd all his Philoſo- 
phy; nor Nauſiphanes of Teos, who had 
been both his Maſter and a Diſciple of 
Pyrrho? it ill became him to tax $yrrbo of 
Ignorance, when himſelf was both ignorant 
and illiterate, Nay, he was even wont to 
inſult thoſe who apply'd themſclves to any 
H Literature, 
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Literature, under pretence that DT 0 
contributed nothing to the Attainment 0 


Wiſdom, but indeed to hide his own Ino. | 


rance by his ſeeming Contempt of it. 

Buy if Pyrrho was eſteem d ignorant, 
twas not ſo much becauſe he was really ſo, 

as (Cicero, Lib. iii. de finib,) plainly ſhews, 
150 every Body cannot but GR; ; as becauſe, 
according to the Syſtem of his Philoſophy, 
he profeſs d that he knew nothing ; though 
tis certain that many great and learned Men 
have come out of his School: Others did 
likewiſe treat him with great Indignity, but 
it was more out of Hatred to the Doctrine, 
than to the Teacher. 

"He was nevertheleſs in great Eſlecm 
among the People. His Diſciples, who were 
very numerous, extoll'd him to the Skies, 
eſpecially Timon of Phlius, Who highly 
commends his Wit, his Subtlety and Penc:- 
tration in Diſputing, his Modeſty and his 


Conſtancy through all the Accidents of his 


Life : He calls him a Sun, and thinks that 
no Man was eyer worthy to be compar'd to 
him. He it was, according to Pocock's Con- 
jeAure, whom the Arabians call'd Phurun, 
and whom, through, Ignorance of the Greek 
Hiſtory, they believe to haye been the Diſ- 
ciple of Thales, and Pythagoras, as if the 
Doctrine of Pyrrho had comprehended all 
the Philotophy of the Greeks, which was 
divided into two Sects, the, Luck and the 
Tralict. Se trataiiieg 5 ; 
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"Tus Followers of Fare were A 
after his Name, Pyrrhonians they were 
wiſe alldSrepricks, becauſs they. co! 
pee ey 
were 39 Jer and amp, 
they were alſp call'd Zeretichs, becauſe a0 
apply'd. themſelyes to the Search. of 190. 
Laſtly, They had the Name of Apgreti 
given them, becauſe they een 
doubting. of every Thing. | 

17 Was upon the Procepts, that Ge hr 
undertook to xeform mg old. Academy, an 
to form the ng dne, Fot he is reported 
to have imitated. Pyrfha, and to — 
eonyetſant with Tai mon, inſomuch that 
entich d he Apacſh, that is. SHEAR of, Pg 
ing of Pyrrbo, with Platgs el Ar 
dition, and: amn d it wich. Diodoruss 
Ariſtatle did ꝓleaſantiy | apply; to him IM 
Verſe of Homers Chimera hich \Was A 
Lion before, à Dragon behind, and à Chi: 
mera.,or Goat in the, middle 52 So. droclilas 
was aggording to 15 „gr Plato before, 1A 
Pyrrbo behind, 9 ioflerus in the middle; 
for this Reaſon he is cechond by ſome a 


36. Tao it is ſufficient for our He wee 


and ami ſtill continuing to do, that the molt 
H 2 famous 


mong the Scepricks, and, Sexrus Empricus gonad 67 
maintains, that there is, little or no Diffed have 
rence! between his on Sect, which is thag 5 en, 


and what 


of the Sceptic ks 3 and the Sect of Ar Caſas ya the 
which is that of the middle Academy. . Difference 


"between 
he Acade- 
Purpoſe to have demonſtrated, as I have done, my on 


Pyrrho- 
niſm, 
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famous Philoſophers of Antiquity have -ac- 
knowledg'd the Weakneſs of Human Un- 
derſtanding ; however, I ſhall not think it 
loſt Labour to ſhew wherein the new Acade- 
my differ'd from the old, and wherein both 
the one and the other differ d from Pyrrhe- 


niſin. Some have pretended that there never 
was but one Academy, and Philo, who 


was the Author of the fourth Academy, 


wrote a Book to prove it; Plutarth like. 
Wiſe tote another to the lame Purpoſe. 

Ts will be found true, if, ſetting aſide 
their Conteſts, we only regard that firſt Prin- 


ciple maintaind by Socrates, that Man 


knows nothing; for as the ſeveral Branche: 


that ſpring from the ſame Trunk, and ſpread 


themſelves different Ways, are not ſo many 
different Trees; fo likewiſe all theſe Sec 
which have ſprung from that one Trunk of 
Socrates's Doctrine, though divided into 
feveral Schools, are nevertheleſs but one 
Academy. Howevyer, if we examine this 
atter more narrowly, we {hal find ſuch 


| — hrs between the old and the new, 
that we ſhall be forced to acknowledge two 


Academies. For when OJocrates affirm d, 
that he knew but one Thing, vig. that he 
knew nothing, he own'd that he knew 


ſomething, and conſequently - believd that 


Man - might Enden ene with ' Cer- 
ttf. a 


reefs 


Human UNDERSTANDING. 


Arceſilas, on the contrary, has own d 
even this to be uncertain, and in this conſi s 
a capital and invincible Difference; one 
Side believing with Socrates, that Man. may 
know ſomething, and the other maintaining 
with Arceſilas that Man can know nothing. 
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As for the Corrective which was afterwards 


brought by Carneades and Philo, it ought 
not to be eſteem d of any Weight, for it is 
an eaſy Matter to reconcile what was ſaid, 
by Arceſuas, vi. that there is no Truth to 
be found in any Thing; with what was 


affirm d by 1 who did not deny | 


but that there might be ſome Truth in 
Things, but that we had no Rule to dif-. 
cover it. For there are two Sorts of Truth, 
according to the Schools Diſtinction, the 
one which is call d Truth of Exiſtence, the 
other call d Truth of Judgment. Now: it 
is plain, that thoſe two Propoſitions of Ar- 
ceſilas and Carneades relate to the Truth, of 
Judgment ; for how could Men, who main- 
tain'd that we can neither know nor affirm 
any Thing, believe that they could know. 
or affirm ſomething concerning the Truth 
of Exiſtence, that is, that any Thing exiſts? 
But Truth of Fudgment is of the Number 
of relative Things, which ought. not to bg 


conſider d ſeparately and by themſelves, but 


as haying ſome Relation with other Things; 
for it has a Relation to our Minds. When 
therefore Arceſilas has affirm d that there 
is no Truth in any Thing, he only meant 
T2 * mat 
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that there is nothing in any Thing, th 
be Win any Certainty known by =o 
Uſifterſtanding ;* "which is the vety fame 
Thing that Carneades maintain'd; 
-Bes'1DE s, Arceſilas affirm'd,” that no- 
thing could be underſtood; and that every 
Thing was obſcure ; (for the Term obſcure, 
which” he usd, did much better expreſs the 
Gresk- 234Ax, than the Word uncertain 
which Cicero made uſe of.) Carneades agreed 
that nothing could be thoroughly under. 
ſtood, but he Would not therefore own that 
Things, to which he would haves iſeman 
adhere, are not obſcure; but though there 
may be ſome Pifference in the Expreflion, 
there is none really in the Thing. For 
Arteſilas affirm d, that Things wert ſb ob. 
ſcure, that they conld not be underſtood; but 
not ſo obſcure” as not to be probable or im 
probable, This was Carneades's Opinion; 
for he did not deny but that every Thing 
Was ſo obſcure, that it could not be under 
but he only deny d ĩt to be ſo obſcure, 
"that - we miglit not be able to diſcover 
thoſe Things Which were to be prefetr d in 
the common Uſes of Life, from thoſe 
which were to be rejected: From which it 
follows, that there was no Difference in 
their” Opinions,” whilft Carneuabs did per- 
me 4 Wiſeman to hold ſome Opinions, and 
ven perhaps to give his. Aſſent ſometimes; 
Wperkas Arcofiles fotbad both, * 
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did only pretend that a Wiſeman ought to | | 
chooſe probable Things in the common Ukes. i 
of Life, without which it would be impol- - 
ſible to live, but not in the Conduct of our 
Underſtanding, and in the Search of Truth, 
from which alone Carneades baniſh'd Opi- 
nion and Conſent. : 

NEe1THER. was there any great Dif- 
ference between their Doctrines, and that of 
Pyrrho ; for when he affirm'd that it was 
the Weakneſs of our Underſtandings, ny 
not the Nature of Things, which hindef'd 
our Comprehenſion of them; it was that 

very Thing about which Arce/ilas and - 
neages dilagreed , the former mainraiti i 


A405 


that-there was tio Truth in any Thing, an 
the latter owning, that there was indeec 
ſome Truth in Things, but affirming at 
the ſame Time that we we! 1 not able to 
comprehend it; which t it differs in 
the Terms, yet is really the ſame Thing. 
For to affirm that there is n o Triith in 
any Thing, and that the Frach of hings 
cannot naturally be comprehended by us, 
are relative Propoſitions, Which relate to 
the Underſtanding of Man, and mean no 
more than this, vis. That the Nature 
of Thiags is not that Ae hindeéts us 
from comprehending them, but the Weak- 
neſs and Obſcurity of our nderſtanding. 
Phil did likewiſe a ec with Carneades, 
that a Wiſeman might 12 d ſome Opinions, 
but when he affirm'd that he could alſo 
cumprehend ſome Things, though not ſo 
H 4 ſurely 
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new, 
the new 


Pyrrho- 


Of: the Wear of © 
ſyrely but that there remain d ſtill ſome Room 
for doubting, he ſeems to have abus d the 
Term comprehend, for if in Comprehen- 
ſion there be any Reaſon for doubting, it 
is no longer Comprehenſion but Opinion: 
So that he came into Carneades's Senti- 
ments, -and agreed that we ought to follow 
Probability in the Concerns and Conduct of 
our Liyes. But as for the fifth Academy, 
which was. that of Antiochus, it was whol- 
ly dogmatical, for it was nothing elſe but 
the old Academy, in a Stoick Dreſs, and ſo 
has nothing to do with this Diſſertation. 


There avs 31. WE muſt therefore agree, that there 
een but 


two Aca- 


demies, the Which was that of Foc rates and A. ul zochus; 
and the new which was that of Arceſilas, 


were properly but two Academies, the old 


Carneades and Philo, and I affirm, that 


was a veythis laſt was nothing elſe but the Philoſophy 
of Pyrrho; for though there are ſome Points 


alledg'd, about which they ſeem to differ, 
yet they are not ſo conſiderable as to make 
two Sects of them, ſince the old and new 
Academy, though they differ in more eſſen- 
tial Points, have nevertheleſs retain'd the 
Name of Academy. Nay, we do even ſee, 
that though the Doctrine of Ariſtotle has 
ſpread it ſelf fo far, that an infinite Mul. 
titude of Sects have ſprung from it, ſo diffe- 
rent in their Doctrines and Opinions, that they 
even call one another mad Men, they never- 
theleſs retain the Name of Per{pateticks 
and Ariftotelians, © 
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Ix is an old Queſtion, as we may learn 
from Aulus Gellius, (A. Gell. Lib. ii. c 4. 5) 
and very much diſp uted by ſeveral Greek 
Authors, vis. Verein the Pyrrhonians dif- 4 
fer d from the Academicks, Plutarch wrote 

a Book on this Subject, but ſince Time has de- 

pri 'd us of that Aſſiſtance, which we might 

aye had from Antiquity, let us follow Sextus. 
Empiricus, who has given us ſo exact an 
Account of all the Eden Points of that. 
Difference, that nothing can. be added to 

it. 

32, Tx firſt Head of, the Difference, Di 
between the new Academy and the Doctrine fan- 
of the Scepticks he mentions, conſiſts in this, acm Aea- 
that they both affirming, that Human Under 4 — 
ſtanding can comprehend nothing, the Aca· 5, 7 
demicks ſpeak it affirmatively, whereas the Ticks rela- 
Scepticks advance it only doubtfully; but — rg 
this Difference js yery inconſidera 2 and 
Jextus doth mention it with ſome Doubt. 

For how can a Man, who believes that we can 

5 know nothing, and that we do not even 

n- know whether we can know any Thing; 

he I himſelf affirm any Thing? For whoever 

ee, Wl affirms any Thing, declares thereby that he 

has Wl knows what he affirms, _ 

ul- 33. THz ſecond Head of this Difference, Second 
fe- mention d by Sextus, ſeems to be of more — 
icy Importance, tho indeed it be but trivial, and 

cr- ¶ only conſiſts in the Uſe of the Term, but 

cks I not at all in the Thing; they both agree 
mar there arg ſome Things which are good Fad 
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and ſome which are evils but when the 


Ktademicks do fay it, they maintain at the 
fame Time that they are perſuaded that it's 
more probable, that what they find to be 
gbod ſhould be really ſo, than that it ſhould 


not; and the like they ſay of that which 


is evil, Whereas when the Scepticks (ay, 
that any Thing is either good or evil, 


they do not therefore pretend that they are 
perſuaded that what they ſay is more pro- 
 Vable: than the contrary ; they only 7 

Life, 


tend to follow the common Uſes of 


% 


Ar. the Difference therefore conſiſts in 
tis Opinion, which the Academichs con- 


' fels they have, and the Sceptic tts diſown; 


| | birt when theſe laſt do chooſe any Thing as 


good in the common Uſes of Life, and 
. prefer it to another, they are thereto led 


by fome Appearance of Goodneſs which 


they find in that Thing, and not in another, 


They muſt therefore have ſome ſtrong and 
remarkable Idea imptinted in their Mind 
by that Image or NN opedrach of Good- 
refs, which is found in one Thing, and 
not in another; and it is by this Idea that 
they conduct their Choice to that Thing 
from which the Idea proceeded: But the 


Acauemicłs are alſo conducted by the like 


Nea to the Choice of a Thing that appears 
good to them; and therefore all the Diffe- 
rence conſiſts in this, that both the one and 
the other 'being led-by an Idea 2 in 

Bas cix 


Hui, UL, ADE. 
heir Mind by that Appearance of Goodneſs, 
the Acudemic ts do purſue it, and the Srepricks 
ſuffer themſelves to be led to it; and that 
the former do call it an Opinio or Perſuaſi- 


on, and the Seepticks do not, tho' neither 


107 


the one nor tlie other affirm the Thing 


Goodiieſsproceedsto begood z/ but only they 
both affirm that the Thing, 2 — they have 


they have that Idea imptinted in their Mind, 
to which they ſufferd themſelyes tg he led; 
theſe latter do not even deny but that they 
have ſome Perſuaſion, but they maktz ſome 
Difference bet wirt their Kind of Perſtiafion; 
and that of the *Academicks,” as hall ſh 


ſome of their Ideas are probable, and'others 
ire not, and that amongft them which are 
probable, ſome are more ſo than others; the 
Scepricks pretend that they are equal with 
reſpe& to the Credit we give ta them. But 
Sextus, who mentions this Difference, doth 
himſelf” farniſh, us with the Means to re- 
move it; for he ſays that the Scepricks will 
have that Credir, we give to Ideas, to be 
equal with reſpe& ro Reaſon, that is, ſo far a; 
they haye any Relation to the Knowledge 

Truth, and the Attainment of Knowledg 

by the Help of Reaſon; for the cleateſt Idea 
has no more Power to bring me to the 
T'2 ; Knowledge 


from which that Appearance ot Image of | 


choſen, doth ſeem good to them, and thar 


, UTE 
34. Tre third Difference comes to the 74+ b 


fame Thing. The Arademicks maintain that Diff. 


dne. 35. THe fourth Difference doch not con- 
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Knowledge of Truth, than the darkeſt; .but 
in what concerns the common Offices of 
Life, they would haye us prefer the clexr 
Idea to that which is obſcure; and in thi 
reſpect Arceſilas neither ſpoke nor meant 
otherwiſe than the 3 | 


ſiſt in the Thing, but in the Manner of it; 
for both Sides own that they are attracted 
by ſome Object, but the Academicks pretend 
that this Attraction is caus d in them with 
ſome vehement Propenſity, which the Sep- 
ticks deny; as if the one were carried to- 
wards a probable Thing, and the others only 
ſuffer'd themſelves to be led to it, without any 
7 or Conſent being given to it by eithet 

e. | 

36. Sextus Empiricus mentions another 
Difference between them, which conſiſts in 
the Things that have a Relation to the End. 
He ſays that the Academicks follow Probabi- 
lity in the common Uſes of Life, wheres 
the Sceptichs obey the Laws, Cuſtoms and 
Inclinations of Nature. In this, as well as 
in other Things, their Language is different, 
tho their Notions are not, for theſe. latter 
obey the Laws, Cuſtoms and Affections, be-, 
cCauſe it appears good to them ſo to do, that 
is, to follow the Idea which is imprinted in 
their Minds, by the Image or Appearance of 
Goodneſs, which is found in the Affections, 
Laws and. Cuſtoms. Now the following 
x printed. Idea js Vhatthe Ae 


_ * 
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cal apptoving, or holding an Opinion; and 
that Appearance of Goodneſs, from which 
this Idea nN is What 1 Aero Tre: 
bability | 
So that when a Academiſ obeys the 
Laws, he pretends to do it becauſe he is of 
Opinion that it is good ſo to do, and that 
this is probable ; but when the Sreprick doth 
the ſame Thing, he doth not make uſe of the 
Terms Probability or Opinion, for Fear it 
ſhould lead him to give Credit to it. In like 
manner the End of the Sceptic and of 
Arceſilar, being the Epoch, that is the 
Suſpenſion of ont Belicf, and its Compa- 
nion being Ataraxy,” that is, Imperturbabili- 
ty, it is neceſſary that it ſhould appear good 
to both Sides, as it actually did; ſor both 
he and they agreed, that particular Epoche 
were a Good, and that particular Aſſents and 
Conſents were Evils; ſo that it is neceſſary 
that both Sides ſhould ſhun the one, and pur- 
ſac the other. But to purſue a Thing as a 
Good, whether you call it Approbation, 
Opinion, or what other Name you pleaſe 
to give it, the Thing is ſtill the rn with- 
out any Difference. 


ticks, is, that when' both he and they call the 
Epoch, or Suſpenſion of our Belicf a Good, 
and our Belicf or ' Conſent an Evil; the 
N do not n it, but wy ſay that 
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3 licyes 


37. ANb THER Difference which Sextas ...., D 
mentions, between Arceſilas and the Scep- frame. 
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lieves it to be really ſuch as he atfirms it to 
be; and that it is ſo of its own Nature; but 


Sextus. doth, attribute this Sentiment t0 him 
with ſome Doubt, and by Way of Con- 


jecture, and Aulus Gellius doth poſitively 


affirm, the contrary (Lib. ii. cap. 5.) for he 
writes that the Academicts and Scepticks 
did maintain that our Ideas are fotm d from 
external Objects, not according to the Natur 


of thoſe Objects, but according to the Diſ 


poſition gf- the Bodies and Minds f thok 
who conegiye thoſe Ideas. 

/BB$ DES, the Goodncls of the. End i 
of the Number of relative; Things, as we 


| Kig before, when we ſpoke of the Truth d 


Things. Now the Goodneſs of the End te- 
lates to us, and there can be no other Rex 
ſon to induce-us to fay that the End is good 
but becauſe it appears ſo to us. It follow 
therefore that «Arce/i{as- did not think of 
the Goodneſs - of the End, otherwiſe than 
the Sce ticks did For can we think that he 
could þ that Things had of their: own 
Nature any Goodneis, who was not even 


ſatisfied that they had any Truth in them ? - 


As for what Sextus adds, that ſome have be⸗ 
liev'd that Arceſilas did follow the Method of 


the Pyrrhonians, in handling any Subject, 


when he taught his young Diſciples, who 


had not as yer receiv'd any Impreſſion of his WF. 
Doctrine, in order to. diſcover the Capacity 
of their Genius; and that when he found them . 
| to be ſubtle and ingenious, he _ chem 
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the Doctrine of Plato in a poſitive and dog: ak 


Human, UNDERSTANDING. | 


Wl matical Manner; Sextus doth not diſown but 


Hearlay, and uncertain Reports. But after 
all, though it were all true, .ought we to 


Ficklene(s, of the Teacher? 
HE laſt Difference, we 1 
Icademic ls and the Scepticks, is mentiond 
by Aulus Ale (Lib. po 5.) an Authog 
who is more of a Grammarian than a Phi 
ſopher; and 1 = is this, That whercay both Sides 
being agreed, that Man can neither compte: 
end nor ade n 1 the Academicks, 


e 


Kind of Deciſion of it 3 whereas the Porn 
lonigns pretend that even this doth in ng 


Vays appear true, ſeeing nochn 100 
0 to them. 
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mprebend and to decide, but I don't Low 
hat is 4s #, wire to comprehend,. or as. at 
ere to decide; N r if 4s tere to commre- 
end be to comprehend, what N ed was therg 
) obſcure-the Word to ca 1 which 
sſo clear, by adding the Word'as it were 
dit? Beſides, Can any one ſay that the Aca- 
micks; comprehend any Thing, who make 
tofeſſion of knowing nothing, and of not 
nowing even that, that they know, no: 
ung ? Or how could Arceſilas fancy that 
e could comprehend any Thing, he bo 
"ll not ſo, much as; ſuffex Man 1 


V Opinion! ? 


— a 


4 


28 S 


that he relates this of Arce/ilas, only from 


IN the firſt Place, I know What it is ta | 


judge of the Merit of a Doctrine from 155 


between thes Seventh 


Difference. 


ave a Kind of . ſion of, and make 


5 5 
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Ax d if as it were to comprebend be 
and Pyrrhonians, ſeeing both Sides agree 


they comprehend nothing ; but if as it 
Were to comprehend a Thing, be to ſeem 
to the Underſtanding that a Thing is ſo, x 


it ſeems to the Academicłs that they compre. 


we have mention d after Sextus Empiricu 
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not the ſame 48 70 comprehend; there can 
be no Difference between the Arademich 


that they can comprehend nothing, and 
that they "don't even comprehend that 


Co” Wha © o=<t, =» - 


if when any one fays that he doth 4 it were 
comprebend that a Thing is true, he meant 
only that That Thing ſeem'd true to hin 
and therefore as Aulus Gellius pretends that 


—— = © 


hend nothing, and that it doth not ſeem « 


the Pyrrhonians that they comprehend no 
thing, it refers to the third Difference, whicn: 


the Invalidity of which we have likewilc 
prov'd. 5 Wa Fi 

Bu r if as it were to comprehend h 
the ſame as to comprebend, (as Carneadt 
would have it) but not without ſome Roon 
for doubting, ſuch as he granted to Hum 
Underſtanding; it is an Abuſe of the Won 
comprehend, for that Comprehenſion is real 
ly an Opinion. Since therefore theſe Di 
ferences between the Scepticks and An 
demics are either none at all, or at mol 
but trivial ones, tis not without Reaſon 
Sextus, who has collected them, and . 
perfectly well vers d in this Matter, find vo 
ſo great an Affinity between the Doctriſ ti 
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be of Pyrrho and that of Arceſilas, that they 
an may paſs for one and the ſame Sect; even 
þ5 I Seneca himſelf tells us, (Epiſt. 89.) that 
tee both of them go upon the ſame Principle 
ind of knowing nothing: And Aulus Gellius, 
hat after all tells us, that both the Diſciples of 
it Pyrrho and thoſe of Arceſilas, were known 
em by the ſame Names of Scepricks, Epicureans 
nnd Aporetichs; and it was for this very Rea- 
ven fon that Arceſilas was reckon'd among the 
eu Kepticks, as I have elſewhere obſery'd : (Aul. 
hint Ge/7. Lib. ii. cap. 5.) | 

38, FoR my Part, after I was once well 1 
latisfy'd that the Sect of the Academicks, phers, who 
nd that of the Pyrrhonians, was one and Fn > of 
the ſame ; I could not forbear often wonder- — 
ing why the Philoſophers, who embrac'd it, ber 
coſe rather to be call'd Academichs than pin <a # 
(ol! rr bonzans, as if they were aſham'd of the micksthan 
latter, and the former had been an Honour fea 
them. Whilſt I was endeavouring to ac- 
wunt for it, two very probable Reaſons oc- 
urrd to me: The one was, that few Philo- 
ſophers of any Reputation ever came out of 
Tyrrho's School, whereas the Academy has 
produc'd many excellent ones, to whom it 
us an Honour to be aſlociated ; the other 
s, that both Pyrrho and his Diſciples have 
been ridicul'd, as if they had entirely reduc'd 
Mens Lives to a State of Inactivity, and that 
thoſe, who ſhould be call'd Pyrrhonians, 

vould fall under the ſame whimſical Impu- 
tation, | 


1 BUT 


174 / the Wraxnnss of 
It is wp 39, Bur let us reſume the Liſt of thoſe who 
the See of have more particularly ſignalized themſelves 
. — in this Art of doubting. Diogenes Laertins, 
1 has, upon the Authority of Hyppobotus and 
| roi Sotion, given us the Sequel of it, as far a 
Lu Ti. Saturninus Cythenas, a Diſciple of Sextur 
Empiricus, whoſe. Works are till extant, 
He tells us, that Menodotus was miſtaken, 
when he wrote that Timon, Pyrrho's Dil: 
ciple, had no Succeſſor, and that That Sei 
was then extin& until the Time of Prolom 
of Cyrus, who reſtord it, after which it 
-maintain'd it ſelf by a continual Succeſſion 
| unto Sextus, For this Prolomy was a Dis 
ciple of Eubulus, who was Diſciple of EA 
hranor, and Euphranor of Timon, unde 
whom he had a great many Fellow-Scho 
lars. | 
A LL theſe being Men of no great Fame, 
we muſt not wonder at Czcero's affirming in 
ſo many Places, that the Set of Pyrrly 
had been rejected, and was come to. n& 
thing long before his Time; or at Seneca 
Complaining of it in his natural Queſtions, 
Lib. vii. cap. 32. Tis from this very Thing 
that Ariſtotle writes after Euſebius, (Pre). 
Evang. Lib. xiv. cap. 18.) that the Pyrr, 
mans, being forſaken and confounded, wert 
buried in Silence, as if they had neve 
been till the Time of Mneſidemus, who 
revivd and reſtord their Se& at Alex 
andria. 1 | 
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40. Wx ſhall here ſpeak only of ſome of the 
moſt famous of them, leſt it ſhould take up 
too much of our Time; but eſpecially of 
Timon of Phlius, who ridicul'd the Bold- 
nels of the Dogmaticks by ſome jeering 
Verſes, which are. call'd Silles. He taught 
that whoſoever did deſire to be happy, ought 
to look upon every Thing as uncettain and 


11 
Timon of 
Phlius. 


indifferent; that neither our Senſes nor Opi- 


nions teach us either what is true, or what 
is falſe; that our Minds ought not to in- 
cline either to one Side or the other ; that 
we ought to affirm nothing, but whatever 


Thing we are ſpeaking of, we ought not 


to ſay that it is, rather than that it is not 3 
and that whoſoeyer kept himſelf in that Diſ- 
poſition, would never be exposd to any 
Trouble or Uneaſineſs of Mind. 


41. . of Teos is likewiſe N 


reckon'd amongſt the Diſciples of Pyrrho. F* 


Seneca doth rity, CEP. 89.) that he x 


aftirm'd as well as that of all the 
Things that appear to us, we ought not to 
think that any one is, rather than that it is 
not. Seneca adds, That he us d to ſay more- 
oyer, that there was but one Thing certain, 
vis. that nothing is certain: Though this 


ſhould ſwear to it; for before Nauſphanes 
could expreſs himſelf ſo, he muſt have gone 


I tack to the old Academy, and forſook the 


School of Pyrrho, who conſtantly taught 
that there is nothing certain, Timon and 


laſt I. could never believe, though Seneca 


1 2 Nau- 


116 Of the Wearxsss: of | 
Nuauſpbanes, were Followers of Tyribe, 
and picurus of Naaſiphanes. 
Theodo- 4z. Theodoſius of Bithynia, os Tripoh, 
fo Br How'd the ſame Party; he was a Nan of 
extraordinary Parts, and ſtrengthened this Sel 
by his excellent Works.” 215 hidu er: 
41. T nx ſame School did tikevike 
Eneſide- produce ( /Fneſtdemus of Gnoſſus who re: 
_ * and inrichd this Sect at Alexandri 


hh Sh when it it Was REY to 
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Ptolomy 44. SOME Aullor have reckon'd i in this 
1 Liſt the Aſtronomer Prolomy, Who main. 
tand that Human Underſtanding was de 
bart'd the Attainment of Sciences, either by 
reafon'of i its Weakneſs, ot of e 
of Things. 
Cornelis 45. E Cornelius Celſus did king ao 
the Romans, which HA neſidemus had done 
N in Alexandria. Favorinus follow id his 
Exam he, for hadigg declatꝰd himſelf a S- 
tic, he did in ſome of his excellent Woch 
ſet forth the ten Modes of the Pyrnhoniuii 
and maintain d that there was no Faculty in 
Man, that could enable him enen 
any Thing. 20 


ö ca . oo 


Sat, r Tis having deſtroy'd al wolf th: 
Empir- Writings, Sex!us Empiricus tepait'd tha 19! 
cus. Loſs by his own; and both by his excellent 
Book of Hypotypoſes, wherein the Form ani Ck 
Conſtruction ws his Philoſophy is exact) Li 

ſet forth; and by his Diſſertations againſt th] af 
Dogmatichs, he Clear y expoſes the Vanith ©'P 


and 
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and Uncertainty of thoſe Sciences, which 
are reckond the moſt certain. 


48. SOME Authors have thought that Whether 
Sextus Empiricus was the fame with Sextus Fr piri 
Chærouenſis, the Son of Plutarch's Siſter, be theſame 
and one of the E mperor Marcus Aurelius NET 
Tutors. They both 4iv'd at the ſame Time, Chz- 
both were call'd by the ſame Name, they . 


were. both Philoſophers, and both the one 
and the other had a Tutor, call'd Herodotus. 
Suidas, a ſorry Author, doth not overthrow 
this Opinion, when he affirms one to be of 


, Cheronea, and the other of Libya; for he 
might be.call'd a Libyan, becauſe he ſtay'd 


a long while at Cyrene, a City in Libya, as 
the famous Pomponius, though a 7 Sy 
was firnam'd Atticus, by reaſon of his 
long Stay at Athens. 


As for the Objection of Herodotus being 


their Tutor, it concludes nothing; for it is 
affirm'd that H-rodotus, the Tutor. of Sextus 
Cheronenſis, was a Philadelphian, and con- 
ſequently different trom Herodotus, Tutor 
to Sextus of Libya, who was a Native of 
Tarſus.; Philadeiphia and Tarſus are two 
Cities in Sicily very near one another, and 
therefore might eaſily be confounded by rea- 
ſon of their Vicinity. 


I T is further objected, that Sextus of 


Cheronea was a Stoick. whereas Sextus of 
Libya was a Pyrrhonian; for Capitolinus 


affirms, That Marcus Aurelius was a Dil- 


ciple of Jextus of Cheronea, Plutarch's 
| F'4 £4 Nephew, 


bo 
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Life, which can no Ways agree with Sextus 
 Empiricus, who taught that we could com. 


bent, in our Search after Truth; but that in 


* 


9 
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Nephew, of Junius Ruſfl.cus, of Claudius 
Maximus, and of Cinna Catulus, Stoicks, 


But this Objection is of no Weight:; for the 
Words of this Paſſage, in the Manner it is 
expreſs d, may as well ſignific that the three 
laſt were Stoicks, as indeed they were, but 
not that Sextus was ſo; for Suidas tells us, 
that both the one and the other Sextus were 
Pyrrhonians. 

'SoMeE urge till further, that Sextus 
the Pyrrhonian was ſirnamed Empiricus, 
but not Sextus of Cheronea; but who doth 
not know that theſe Sirnames are often o- 
mitted, as in thoſe Paſſages of Suidas, and 
in the Iſagogue, which is attributed to Galen, 
in all which there is no Sirname added to 
the Name of Sextus. Cauſabon adds, (in 
Capitol. uit. Marc. Aurel.) that the Empe- 
ror Marcus Aurelius writes, that he had 
learn'd from Sextus the Method of finding, 
of comprehending, and ſetting in order thoſe 
Doctrines: which are neceſſary to human 


prehend nothing, and rejected all Kinds of 
Doctrines as uſeleſs and vain. # 

Bur it is very likely that thoſe Doctrines, 
neceſſary to Life, were only ſome uſeful 
Rules for the Conduct of our Lives, and 
and not Principles tending to the Search of 
Truth. For the Doctrine of the Scepticts 
is, that we muſt ſuſpend our Belief and Con- 


the 


as ; 
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the common Uſes of Life, we ought to 
follow Probability. I believe therefore that 
the Emperor did expreſs himſelf in thoſe 
Terms: about Sextus, in order to ſhew, that, 
though he was a Jceprick in Doctrine, he 
was a. Dagmatiſt in his Life and, Conver- 
ien x | 
TAE Proof brought by Sanmaſius, to 
new that they were two different Sextus's, 
is not weightier than the foregoing. He ſays 
that Sextus Cheronenſis was contemporary 
with Galen, and that Sextus Empiricus 
muſt. be older than he, ſeeing he reckons him 
in his Iſagogue, among the Empiricks, as 
if he muſt of neceſſity have liv'd before 
Galen, becauſe he was quoted by him, and 
as if we did not often quote our Cotem- 
poraries. But not to inſiſt too much on 
this Exception, -it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
this 1/agogue ſeems to be the Work of ſome -» 
of Mother Author than Galen: However, I will = 
jan {Woot affirm any Thing concerning it, nor 
tus MWicpart in Haſte from the Law I have been 
m-: Mcſtabliſhing, of doubting of every Thing? 
zol dut leave every one to his Liberty of judg- 
ing as he ſhall think fit. | 

nes 49. Howeven, this Sextus, we are ſpeak- The grear 1 
ell ing of, had join d the Profeſſion of the £""27* 1 
ani N Sceptick Philoſophy to that of the Sect of S0. f oe I} 
h ei Phyſicians who ſtick to Experience, and for $25. 
ticks that reaſon is calld Empiric 3 whoſe Authors 4 
don · ¶ vere Acron of £Agrigentum and Philinus of Me. 
at in C05. Menodotus of Nicom dia, Saturni- 
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nus Cythenas, and that Marcellus, who, 
to conceal his Adherance to the Doctrine 
of the Scepticks, choſe to be call'd En. 
Piricus; theſe three, 1ſay, join d the Scep- 
ticł Doctrine to the Empirick Tau as 
Sextus had done before. 5 . 

AN p yet this ſame Sextus maintzlas 
(Hypor. Lib. i. cap. 34.) that this Sect of 
Phyſick which is Tra Methodical, whoſe 
Author was Themiſon, doth come nearer to 
the Doctrine of the Scepricks than that of 
the Zmpuricks, in as much as the latter af. 
firm that Things uncertain cannot be com. 
prehended ; whereas the Scepticks forbid 
the affirming of any Thing. From thence 
it follows, that, this Affirmation only except. 
ed, we ſhall find a very great Affinity be- 
tween the Sceprick and Empirick Sects, ſuch 
as Jextus found between the Seeprick and 
Methodical ; and ſo much the greater, in 2 
much as we read in Celſus, (Corn. Celſ. de 
Re Medic. Proem. Lib. i.) that the Empirich 
as well as the Sceptick, taught that the Na- 
ture of Things is incomprehenſible, and 
thar nothing can be 'comprehended, and 
this appears from the Conteſts of thoſe who 
have treated of theſe Matters; that Phyſick 
doth wholly depend on Uſe and Experience, 
without Reaſon's having any Share in it. 
TRE ſame Sextus maintains in ſeveral 
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| other Places, not only that the Pyrrhonians it, 


were not ſo ignorant as they have been an 
thought to be, but that they excell'd all — W. 
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reſt of Philoſophers in the Uſe and Expe- 
rience of Things, that is, that they were 
Maſters of the Empirick Learning, as the 
Signification of the Word , doth intimate, 
and that the Empiricks did reject all Kind of 
reaſoning ; which is nqthing elſe but the 
Quinteſſence of Scepticiſm, STR it be 
done without Affectation. 

50. Lucian of Samoſates was contempo- Lucian, 
rary with theſe I have been ſpeaking of. 
Phocius (Timem.1 28.) puts him in the Num- 
ber of thoſe, whoſe Opinion it was that we 
ought to ſtick to no Opinion. 

51.Uranius made open Profeſſion of Scep- Uranius. 
ticiſm ; he liv'd in the Days of Juſtimian; 
and Choſroes, King of Perſia, a great Lover 
of Philoſophy, did heap very great Honours 
and rich Preſents upon him, wrote ſeveral 
Letters to him, full of Expreſſions both of 
his Eſteem and Favour, and vouchſafed to 
be inſtructed by him. It would be there- 
fore very wonderful, if ſuch a King, who 
was neither Dunce nor Clown, ſhould have 
profeſs d ſo great an Eſteem for him, had he 
been as ignorant and ſilly, as Agathias has 
repreſented him. (Lib. ii.) if what he ſays 
be true, it muſt be granted that the Sect of 
the Scepricks which he profeſs d, had Charms 
enough of it ſelf to captivate thoſe Barba- 
rians, tho' by a Man that knew ſo little of 
it, and who was moreover loaden with Vices 
and Infamy. Many more Philoſophers there 
were, who have adher d to this Sect, the 

| further 
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2 further Inquiry of whom I ſhall leave to the 
ſtudious. 

— 5 2. 3 now run over all the 
— 4 te Seats of Philoſophers, who would have W il þ 
ricks Por- doubt of every Thing, and affirm nothing; p 
PU let us now come to the Dogmaticks. Not ll |, 
| to mention the Stoicks, who even proſtituted : 
their Belief to old Womens Fables, and yet 
forbad their Followers all raſh and precipi- 
rated Judgments, and gave a convenient 
Name to this Cautiouſneſs, calling jt Aprop- 
ftoſis, and earneſtly recommending it to 
them; we ſhall ſoon hear from others a 
very plain Confeſſion of their Ignorance, 
but eſpecially from Porphiry, who was with 
out Doubt a very great Man in, all Reſpeas, 
excepting in his extreme Averſion to Chri- 
ſtianity, and who in his Book De Anima, 
which he dedicated to Boerhus, doth open- 
ly acknowledge that there is no Certainty 
at all in Philoſophy, and that all Thing 

| are doubtful and uncertain. - 
ariftippus. 5 3. Ariſtippus, Author of the C yrenaick 
| Set, who was much more ancient than t 
Porphiry, and after him Ariſto of Chis 
taught that Natural Philoſophy was incom- 
prehenſible, and vaſtly above us, that we have 
nothing to do with Logick, but only with 
Morality, yet not to the whole, but only to 
that Part of it, which treats of Virtues and 
Vices, ſaying that we ought to prefer Virtue 
to Vice, and that we ſhould look upon all 
| the reſt as indifferent, and even W it 
| elf, 


. 
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the Summum Bonum did conſiſt. 


54. Herillus of Carthage did likewiſe Rerilus. 
hold all Things indifferent, and forbad the 
preferring one Thing · to another, Know- 
ledge only excepted, in which he affirmd 


55. Menedemus of Eretria, Plato's Diſ- Menede- 


ciple, never would adhere to any Doctrine. 2. 


56. Twas from him, and from Phedo who m, Ere- 


preceded him, that the Eliack or Eretrict duct, 
Sect came; and tis of thele and of the ph. 
Megarick,, who follow the Doctrine of her. 


Euclid of Megara, and have been call'd 
Eriſticks or Dialecticks, it is of theſe I 
ſay, that Seneca writes (Epiſt. 89.) 


that the Pyrrhonians, Megarians, Eretricks 


and Academicks, who arc the Authors of 


| a new Kind of Science, which conſiſts in 


knowing nothing, do ſpend their Time 
and ſtudy much about the ſame Matters; 
and Cicero (Lib. iv. Acad.) puts St ilpa, 
Diodorus and Alexinus in the Number of 
the Profeſſors of that Science. 


7. Monimus the Cynic, as well as Anax- Monimus. 


archus, was wont to ſay that all Things de- 
pended from Opinion, that they were like 
Pictures, and differ d in nothing from the 
Viſions of mad Folks, or of a Dream, and 
that there was no Rule of Truth. 


58. IF we now pals over to foreign Na- 44 


and 
ck 


tions, we ſhall find many of them of this frag. 


very Opinion that we ought to ſuſpend 
12 our 


the Magi. 


8 
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ſelf, which they did not think preferable to 
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our Judgment and Belief. Diogenes Laerti- 
us (in Pyrrhon.) tells us, that Anaxarchus, 
add Pyrrho had learn d, from the Magi and 
Gymnoſophiſts of India, this excellent Phi. 
loſophy and Method · of diſputing, which 
' forbids us to think that any Thing can be 
underſtood, and to give our Aſſent and Be- 
lief to any Thing. 
TheBrach- 59. THE Brachmans, according to the 
mays: Teſtimony of Strabo, (Lib. xv.) and Megaſ 
| thenes, maintain'd that nothing is cither good 
or evil, becauſe whar ſcems good to one 
Man, ſeems bad to another, and this ſuffici- 
ently ſhews that the Sceptic Philoſophy 
has penetrated to the utmoſt Parts of the 
Eaſt. | 
Cerrain 60. W find among the Twrks a Sctof 
Tun“ Philoſophers called by them Hairetis, which 
erer gnifies the ſame as Aſtoni ſoed or Amazed, 
amazd. Theſe make Profeſſion of doubting of even 
Thing, and becauſe they believe it impoll 
ble to diſcern Truth fron? Falſhood; they 
never do affirm any Thing; according to 
them every Thing is probable, but nothing 
is certain; they are obedient to the - Laws, 
but they carry Scepticiſm too far, in uſing 
this Method of doubting even in the com- 
_ e of Life. 


| Among be 61. SOME of the Jetes have likewiſ 


Jews the 5 'd this Method of doubting. Philo 
Efcaians. tells us, That the Eſſenians held this for : 
3 Maxim, that Logick was not neceſſary to 
the Acquirement of Vittue, that Natura 
Puilo- 
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Philoſophy was above the Reach of Human 
Underſtanding, and that we ought to apply 
our ſelves ſolely to Theology, in what re- 
lates to God, and the Creation of the World; 


which is very like the Dofrine of e 
of Chios. | 
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1 62. THE nee 3. G ers 


fo fo their Name ſignifies, another Sect of 
Philoſophers, among the: Fews, made uſe of 


the Sceptick Method in treating of Theolo- 
gical Matters; and in their examining the 


Doctrine of the Talmud, they diſputed Pro 
and Con, without ever affirming any Thing. 


53. Rabbi Moſes Ben. Maimon, who had R. Moſes. 
freed: himſelf from the filly Notions of the bea. _ 


Rabbins, and imbibed a much folider Do- 
arine, ſays © (cap. 11. de Idolal. F 4, 5, 
S5 5:0) that the Capacity of our Underſtand- 

© ing is ſo limited, that there is not a Man 


in the whole World that can attain to the 


© Knowledge of Truth; for which Reaſon 
e ought to free our ſelves from all 
« Notions which may divert us from the 
Service of God, and the Obſetvance of 
« his Laws, and that if we entertain any 


e fuch Notions, the Worſhip of God will 
« be wholly ſet aſide; and that Moſes meant 


the yery ſame Thing when he ſaid to the 
« Fews, Numb. xv. 39.) Give not your 


« ſelves up to ſeek after Jour own hearts, 


« and after Jour own eyes, after which 
« you uſe to 
”w or * 


elves to be led by your own 
« Under- 


0 4 whoring ; that is, ſuffer 


_ * N 
* * * 
een .* 
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* Un e which is ſo weak and % 
© mited; and do not flatter your ſelves with 
« Hopes of attaining to the Knowledge of 
© Truth", 

64. THE Arabians have likewiſe their 
Scepticks. The Fews call them 'Medah- 
berim, i. e. Talkers, or rather Lagiciant, 
they are often mention'd by Averroes, 
Moſes Ben. Maimon. and cven by ſome 
other Rabbins. They might be juſtly call 
the Scholaſtic Divines of Arabia. Having 
learn'd the Art of doubting from the Greet: 
and - Syrians, they had continual Diſpute 
with the Dogmaticks, refus d to give any 
Credit to their Senſes or Underſtanding, 
and held it for a conſtant and principal 
Rule, that Man can know nothing; inſo- 
much that they rejected all thoſe Geome- 
trical Demonſtrations as vain and- deceit- 
ful, which by others are look d upon as the 
moſt certain. ' And what makes moſt for out 
preſent Purpoſe is, that the chief of thoſe, 
who firſt receivd this Doctrine, were prin- 
cipally induced thereto, becauſe it was very 
fit and proper to captivate our Minds to the 
Obedience of Faith and Religion. 
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Wherein we conclude from all that has 
been ſaid before, 1ſt. That the-only Way 
to prevent falling into Error, is to 
doubt. 2dly. That Foy or Pre- 
' ſumption has producd an Infinity o 

e 3dly. That the Acaldivicks' af 
Scepticks, affirming nothing, cannot be 
deceiu d; and that they are the on 
ones who deſerve the Name of Philos 
phers. | 
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ticks, expect that we ſhould doubt and ſuſpend 
our Judgment, and that we ſhould not be 
too eaſy of Belief, For they plainly ſee 
that there is no other Way to corre& or 
ſhun Errors, but by ſtripping our ſelves en- 
tirely of all Opinions and Prejudices, by a 
conſtant and general Doubt. By this Des 
Cartes began the firſt Principles of his Philo- 
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E muſt therefore conclude, that ;, files, 
61 all Philoſophy both ſacred and from whar 
prophane ; and not only thoſe Ro 
who make Profeſſion of doubt- we ge 


ing, but even the very Dagma- gsa. 


. meſs of the 
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Philoſophy, being perſuaded that this was the 
beſt. Way to ſtrike at the Root of Error, and 
to work with Certainty in our Search after 
Truth, but this very Man, who had fo wiſe- 
oF ſubmitted himſelf to this Law of doubt. 
ing, rejected it afterwards, as if it had been 
of no other Uſe to him, but to explode. the 
Opinions of other Philoſophers, and was be- 
come uſeleſs to him in the examining or 
confuting his own; ſo that he has commit. 
ted the ſame Fault, which he had reprove 
in others, and with a Temerity equal tolle 

of the very Dagmaticka. 
The el. 2. Now as a Man who is going to: 


E. . moms uy 


Dogma- Place that lies Eaſtward, and not knowing 
nicks an the Way, ſhould go towards the Weſt, would 
nk not be ſo much out of his Way, if he ſtopp'd 
i. in ſome by Corner, as if he went on @quite 
contrary Way, ſo our Underſtanding which 
is faſten d to the Earth, and impriſon'd in 
an carthly Body, diſcovering. that this Ob- 
ſtacle doth ſtop his Way to Truth, vil 
more cafily' ſhun falling into Error, if he 
continues in Ignorance, and in that Doubt 
Which accompanies Ignorance, than by en. 
deayouring in vain to remove thoſe Obſta- 
cles, and embracing a Cloud inſtead o 
a Juno. In this conſiſts the war ee 

tween the Dogmaticks and Sreprecks ;"t0t 
what monſtrous Opinions has notitke Pte 
ſumption of the. Dogmaticks produc! 
Cicero and Varro, both excellent Men, and 
very well acquainted with all the _ of 
| Philo- 
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Philoſophers, have already obſerved thiat 
nothing can be advanced ſo abſurd, ot be 
fram'd in the Brain of a Man in a raving Fit 
of Madneſs, ſo ſtrange, but ſome Philo- 
ſopher has affirm d it. — 
| B Ur what Abſurdity or impertinent Do- 744 kcade: | 
. Wl Qrine can the Academcks and Scepticks be micks and 
charged with, who maintain no Doctrine at — 
all? They are certainly the only ones who neching 
deſerve to be call'd Philoſophers, if we ſtick — 
to the true Signification of that Name. For &c. 
Philoſophy according to the Etymology of 
the Word, being nothing elſe but the Love 
or Study of Wiſdom and Truth; and Wiſ⸗- 
dom according to the ancient Philoſopher's 
Definition, being the Knowledge of divine 
and human Things, and of their Cauſes; | 
they, who apply themſelves to the Study of 
Wiſdom, do truly deſerve the Name of 
Philoſophers, and they who have attain'd to 
the Knowledge of divine and human Things, 
that is to ſay, toWiſdom, are truly wiſe. Now 
this is that Knowledge which the Dogma- 
ticks do boaſt they have attain'd, and they 
even ſuffer'd themſelves heretofore to be ſtil'd 
Wiſe-men: And Pyihagoras was the firſt i 
who, being convinced ot his Ignorance, re- = 
fus d it, deſiring only to be call'd a Lover of 
For as the Poet AÆſchilus wiſely ſaid, 
ts -y yu it is one Thing to know a Thing 
only by gueſs, and another to know it clear- 
ly the former doth propetly belong to the 
6292 k Ac ade- 


450 
Acadimicls, who acknowledge not only 
that they know nothing, but likewiſe that 


they can know nothing either of divine or 


human Things, and that they only conſider 


them afar off. Let the proud Dogmatickt 
therefore value themſelves as much as they 


pleaſe upon the Name of Wiſe-men, ſince 
they think they have a Right to it, and fancy 
they have attain d to that Knowledge in 


which Wiſdom conſiſts: As for the Acade. 
mic ls, they will be contented with the plain 


and modeſt Name of Philoſophers, ſince 
they love and reverence Wiſdom as a Thing 


much above their Reach and Capacity, tho 
Lactantius ſpeaking of them (Lib. iv. cap. 


33 I.) truly ſaid, That thoſe, who knew them. 


who thought themſelves Wiſe men. 


ſelves in part, have been wiſer than they 
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Man is 8 deprived of the Means 
neceſſary to the Altaramens of T ruth. 


FTE R our Provenical Gentle- 
man had ſpoke thus far, and was 
going to continue his Diſcourſe, 
truly ſaid I, I never could reliſh - 
that preſumptuous Philoſophy, and obſti- 
nate Method of arguing, which is ſo tena- 
tous of its Notions and Opinions: I al- 
vays thought it a much ſhorter and better 
ay to come at the Knowledge of Truth, 
0 wa our yon within ſome Limits, 
K 2 and 


* 
P [ 


ok 


ways more ready to ſpeak what they dont 


throws every Thing into Diſorder and Con- 


if you'll take the Pains to teach me hov 


make againſt the Academicks, neither if i 


much as it doth Nature it (elf, For is it thc 


the Knowledge of Truth > They are 1 


Of the Wearnrss of 
and to be more modeſt in our Diſcourſes, 
and never to maintain any Doctrine, how 
probable ſoever, with ſo much Obſlinacy 
and Prejudice, as not to be always ready to 
hear any Objections againſt it, or even to 
change our Minds if Necd be. But on the 
other Hand, I cannot but think that the [n- 
ſtability of the ,Academicks, who are al. 


think, than what they really do think, 


fuſion, and puts an End to all Kind of 
Knowledge, ſince we are no ſurer of knoy: 
ing that which we underſtand beſt, tha 
if we did not know it all. 

Y oU willtherefore oblige me very much, 


far we ought to doubt; for if we muſt il. 
ways doubt, if every Thing is hidden, ob 
ſcure and uncertain; if all the Avenues to 
Truth are ſtopp'd; then there is an End d 
Philoſophy ,and all the Study and Pains which 
we have been taking theſe many Years, to 
come to the Knowledge. of Truth, are en- 
tirely fruitleſs and vain ; to which he an 
ſwer'd as follows. 5 
THis is no new Complaint which you 


was a juſt one, would it concern them ſ 


Fault of the Academicks, that Man is ſ 
fram'd, that he cannot of himſelf attain 1 


moſt 


in d 
c N\ 


moi 
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more anſwerable for that, than they are for 
Man's not being able to fly, - or to live for 
ever. Neither do we really find that the 
Academics and Scepticts have made a 


les Progreſs in their Study of Wiſdom, or 


recciv'd lefler Helps from it, in order to their 
becoming wiſcr and more learned, than the 
Dogmaticks have done; but we ſhall ſpeak 


more fully to this Point by and by: But 


at preſent ſeeing you would have me tell 
you how far I think this Law of doubting is 
to be carried, I ſhall freely impart to you 
my Opinion concerning this Original, or 
rather this Root of Philoſophy ; for as we 
are alone, I can freely ſpeak to you, but 
neither am, nor ought to be willing that it 
ſhould be ſpread among the Vulgar. 
Wurm I mention the Vulgar, I don't 
mean the common Sort of People, who 


live by the Work of their Hands, but the 


Vulgar of the Men of Letters, who are 
wont to look upon the Academicks and 


Scepticks as mad Men; though this Conſi- 


deration could never deter me from prefer- 
ring their Set, whoſe whole Syſtem, or 
rather my own, I am now going to ex- 
plain to you : For I would have you to un- 
derſtand, that in Matters of Philoſophy I 


will be entirely free, and follow my own 


Sentiments, and be of no Sect but my own. 

IN the firſt Place I believe, it is very 
plain from all the Reaſons I have been 
giving you, that the Nature of Man is ſuch, 


K 3 that 
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that he cannot come to any clear- and cer” 


tain Knowledge of Truth by his own pro- 


Strength. I don't deny but that there 
is a Truth in the Things themſelves, viz. 
That which is call'd Truth of Exiſtence ; for 
God knows them asthey really are, but there 
is an Obſtacle in Man, which hinders him 
from knowing them, and this Obſtacle 


conſiſts in the Want of the proper and ne- 


ceſſary Means to come to a perfect Know- 
ledge of the Truth. 

NE1THER do I ſay that Man can have 
no Knowledge at all of the Truth, I only fay 
that he cannot know it thoroughly, clear- 
ly, and with ſuch an entire Certitude, as 
that it ſhall want nothing to make it per- 
fect, ſuch as I have already ſpoken of, and 
ſhall ſay ſomething more by and by; for it is 
poſlible that ſome Man may have an Idea im- 
printed in his Mind, which ſhall be like 
the external Object, I don't ſay with a per- 
fect, proper and abſolute Likeneſs, which 
cannot be found but among Things of the 
ſame Kind, as between one Man and another, 
or between Tree and Tree, but I mean an 


2 Likeneſs, ſuch as may be found 


ween an Original and its Copy. 

B r when the Underſtanding, from that 
Idea, forms a judgment of any external Ob- 
ject, from which that Idea proceeds, he can- 
not clearly and certainly know whether that 


| Judgment agrees with the external Obje&; 


uy it is in that Agreement that Truth doth 
; | con- 
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conſiſt, as I ſaid. before. So that though he 


knows the Truth, yet is he not ſure that he 


doth, nor can he be ſufficiently aſſured that 


ke hath known it; therefore he cannot have 
a perfect Knowledge of the Truth. 

WHEN. therefore I ſay that Man can 
neither know the Things. themſelves, .nor 
the Truth of Things; I mean only by aclear 
and certain Knowledge, ſuch as that by 
which, not only Truth is to be known, but 
with ſuch likewiſe as that by which we cer- 
tainly know, and are ſure that, we know 
the Truth; for to know Truth without being 
ſure that we do know it, is the ſame as if 
we did not know it at all. 


which are in all Reſpects very clear and 


whether the Judgment he form'd from the 
Idea imprinted in his Mind, be like the ex- 
ternal Obje& from which that Idea did pro- 
ceed ; the chiefeſt of all which Proofs is, 
that we cannot apply the Ideas of Things, 
and the Judgment which the Underſtanding 
forms from thoſe Ideas, to the Things them- 
1d Wl ſelves, in order to examine and diſcover the 

Agreement between thoſe Judgments and 
lat WW the external Objects; in which Agreement 
b- Wl we ſaid the Truth did conſiſt ; for the Sha- 
n- dos or Images of Things do not come im- 
nat WW mediately from them to our Underſtandings, 
bat paſs through ſeveral Mediums, as I ſhew'd 
th I before,and then through our Senſes which do 
n- il of es "mn 


I have pfoduced already ſeveral Proofs; 


evident, to ſhew that Man cannot be ſure 


I35: 


ms mn ne > > = > 
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ſpoil and adulterate them; neither is there 


any other Way through which thoſeldeas 


of Things can reach to qur Underſtand. 


1 5 ings. | 


2. Queſt. 2. Anſw. 4.) That Man 
receive as Articles of Faith, not 


CA PPh ee 
CHap. II. 


F aith doth ſupply the Defetts of Reaſon, 

and ene SA Thi = become muſ 

: _ whic wire 5 ſo from Rt 
ſon, | 


Oe UT God of his infinite Goodne( 


has repair'd this Defect of human 
Nature, by granting us the ineſt. 
| mable Gift of Faith, which con: 
firms our ſtaggering Reaſon, and removes the 


Obſtacles of thoſe Doubts, which we bring 


along with our Knowledge of Things : For 
my Reaſon not being able to giye me an 
entire Knowledge, or a perfect Certitude, 
whether there be any Bodies, what is the 
Origin of the World, and many more 
ſuch like Things, after I have once receiyd 


the Faith, all my Doubts begin to difap- 


pear, like Hobgoblins at the Sun filing; 
this made Thomas Aquinas to ſay, 2 i, 

f 10 
ly thoſe 
Things which are above Reaſon, but cum 
thoſe which may be known by 2 


e 


XA 
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w i Certainty's Sake, For human Reaſm being 


as | very defective in divine Matters, an In- 
d. tance of which we have in thoſe Phi- 
2 who in their Enquiry into human 

hmgs, having made uſe of natural Means, 
have been miſtaken in the moſt material 
Points, and have been found to contradict᷑ 


8 


one another ; to the End that Men ſhould 
have a ſure and indubitable Knowledge of 


God, it was neceſſary that divine Matters 
fhould be taught them by Faith, and as hav- 


cannot lie. 

THis Paſſage ſeems to have been taken out 
of that of S. Auſtin which we quoted before, 
but for its Importance, and the. Relation 
it has to our preſent Subject, very well de- 
ſerves to be here repeated; becauſe, ſays 
that Father, (De Morib. Eccleſ. Cathol. cap. 


by habitual Darkneſs, and ſo overwhelm'd 
in the Night of Sin, that it cannot = 
faſtly beholq the Brightneſs and Holineſs 
of Reaſon ; it was 4 very ſalutary Inſti- 
tution, that we ſhould ſuffer our ſtaggering 
Sieht, which is cover d with the Branches 
of our Humanity, to be guided and directed 
Authority towards the —_— 7 Truth. 
To this Aquings adds, That the Search 
which is phy, by the Help of natural Rea. 
fon is not ſufficient to bring us to the 

Knowledge of Things divine, or even 
thoſe which can be proved by Reaſon; and 
| in 


ing been taught them by God himfelf, who 
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in another Place he fays (22. Queſt. r 
Anſio.y .) that thoſe Things which can be d 
monſtratrd, ſuch as the Being of a God, 
bis Unity, and the like, are reckoned amongſt 
thoſe Things which we are baund to be. 


Leue, becauſe they are inſiſted upon before. 


hand, and muſt precede thoſe which le. 
long to Faith, and be at leaſt preſuppoſed 
4 thoſe who have 0 Demonſt ration of 
them. 

Waar Thomas Aquinas ſays, concern 
ing the Knowledge of divine Things, doth 
likewiſe extend to that of human Thing 
according to the Doctrine of Suareæ, who 
ſays (Diſp. vi. de fide Set. v. Art. 11, 
that we ver) often correct our natural Light 
by the Light of Faith, even in thoſe Thing. 
which ſeem to be firſt Principles, as ma) 
be ſeen in the following one: Thoſe Things 
which agree to a Third, do agree to oe 
another, which with Reſpe ct to the Trini- 
ty ought to be confind to finite Beings; 
and in the Caſe of other Myſteries, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the Incarnation, &c. we bring 
ſeveral other Limitations, to the End that 


nothing may be N to Faith; which 


is 4 certain Sign that the Light of Faith 
is more certain, becauſe it is fcunded.on 
the firſt and principal Truth, which it is 
more impoſſible ſhould either deceive or le 


decei ved, then it is that the natural Knou-. 
ledge of Man ſhould be miſtaken. 
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8 r. Auſtin (de Serm. Dom. in Mont.” 


Lib. ii. cap. 15.) would not even have us 


attribute to Reaſon that Knowledge of Truth, 
which Men believe their Underſtanding ac- 


quires by the Help of Reaſon, . but would 
have us aſcribe it to the very Light of 


Truth, with. which every Man is enlighten'd 


in proportion to his Capacity. 

WHO can know the Truth without: 
God ? (ſays Tertullian de Anim. cap. 2.) 
who can know God without Chriſt? Who 
can know Chriſt without the Holy Ghoſt ? 


Or who can obtain the Holy Ghoſ# without 


the Sacrament of Faith? 
HENCE it is that- the Apoſtle, having 
thunder'd out theſe Words, 1 Cor. i. 19, 20.) 
I will deſtroy the Wiſdom of the Wiſe, and 
bring to nothing the Underſtanding of the 


Prudent : Where is the Wiſe * Where is the 
Scribe £ Where is the learned Diſputer of 


this World ? Has not God made feolifh the 
Wiſdom of this World ? And forewarned us 
nt to be caught through Philoſophy and 
vain Deceit after the Tradition of Men, 
and the Rudiments of this World, (Col. ii. 
8) afterwards aſſutes us that by Faith we 
ſtand, (2 Cor, i. 24.) That we walk by 
Faith, and not by Sight, (ibid. 5. 7.) and 
that we are eſtabliſhed in the Faith or by 
Faith, (Col. ii. 7.) As therefore Faith comes 


to help our ſtaggering Reaſon in thoſe Things 


that belong to Faith; ſo it likewiſe aſſiſts 
us in all Things which we know by the 
| | Help 
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Help of Reaſon, in order to diſpel our 
Doubts, and reſtore Reaſon to thoſe Privi- 


the Logicians call Axioms? Do we nd 
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tl 
leges from which it was fallen, that is, to v 
li 
0 


the Knowledge of Truth which it naturally 
deſires. a | 


i\\ 4 oy 7 
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Proving 1. That there is nothing in a 7 
Under ſtanding but what has been in tl 
Senſes. 2. Againſt Plato. 3. Again w 
Proclus. 4. And againſt Caxtcſjus, h 


P 
1. BONUT id H to him (for I dd © 
g 28955 interrupt him) what was it I heut 5 


you advance a while ago, that ther f. 
was no other Way for our Ideas to com 

to the Underſtanding, but through the in- 
terpoſing Mediums, and through our Senſe! 
Have we not ſeveral innate Ideas in out 
Underſtanding, which never came to u 
through our Senſes; ſuch as the Ideas v 
have of our own very Underſtanding, d 
Angels, of God, and ſuch as we have fron 
thoſe common Maxims and Notions whid 


knowthoſe univerſal Natures of Things whid 


4 1 - , #03 BY 
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the vulgar Sort of Philoſophers call Eſſences, 
which are real and immutable, and are no 
Ways liable to be depravd by the Senſes, 
like thoſe Ideas which come to us from 
without ? 10 
You ſpoke in the Nick of Time, an- 
ſwer'd he; the Order of thoſe Matters Ipro- 
miſed to explain to you did juſt bring me 
to it; your Queſtion is certainly a very ma- 
terial one, and has been with great Warmth 
debated among the greateſt Maſters of Phi- 
loſophy. For Pythagoras, Timæus, and 
the reſt of the Pythagoreans ; Socrates, 
Plato, and all the Platonic Philolophers ; 
maintained that we bring certain Ideas along 
with us into the World. Democritus and 
his Follower Epicurus, Ariſtotle and all the 
Peripateticks, did on the contrary reject all 
thoſe innate Ideas, and would admit of 
none but ſuch as came to us from without, 
and were convey'd through the Senſes, and 


form'd in the Brain; you ſhall have my 
Opinion of this Matter, ſince you ſeem de- 


ſirous of it, and that the Order of our Diſ- 
ute leads us to it, but you muſt expect to 
car what may not ſuit with the World's 
Taſte, nor perhaps your own. 

As I did heretofore look upon Plato's 
Opinion, concerning thoſe innate Ideas, to 
be much more for the Honour of Mankind, - 
and to heighten very much his Dignity, lo 
I did carneſtly wiſh that it might be true; 
for I thought it a great Glory tohuman Na- 

| A ture 
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Nature to have an Underſtanding given it 
after it had been imbelliſh'd by God him. 
ſelf, and adorn'd with the Gifts of Heaven, 
T fought therefore every where for ſuch 
Proofs, as might convince me, and every 
Man elſe, of the Truth of this Opinion, 
I found in Plato and in Proclus, and other 
Platonicks, ſome ſpecious Reaſonings, ſuch 
as might eaſily have ſhaken a leſs attentive 
Mind than mine ; but then they began to 
appear to me without Force, as ſoon a] 
came to ſhake off that Pride which is nr. 
tural to all Mankind. n 

2. THE chief and almoſt the only Ar. 
gument which Socrates makes uſe of in 
Plato, to prove that we bring ſome Idea 
into the World withus, comes to no more 
than this; that Human Underſtanding could 
never heap oP and conceive ſuch an infinite 
Variety of Notions, in ſo ſhort a Time # 
that of our Life, being ſurrounded and wrap- 
| ped up in this Maſs of Fleſh, unleſs he had 
brought them along with him ready pto- 
duced and form d in him; and ſo that we do 
not learn what is taught us, but only rect 
it to Mind. 

.S U cn Diſcourſes do better become the 
Mouth of a publick Orator, than that of a 
| Philoſopher; for if any Man ſhall deny 
theſe Things as I now do, and ſhall affirm 
that our Underſtanding is ſo framed, that it 
is eaſily affected, whenever the Senſes being 

ſtirred up by any outward Object, and the 
5 Fibres 
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| ll fibres of the Nerves, and the animal Spirits 
mod by it, the Brain receives the Impreſ- 


fion of it; and that the Underſtanding re- 
ceiving the Notice, by that Impreſſion of 
the Brain, of what paſſes without, it like- 


ing curiouſly all thoſe Traces which have 
been impreſs d on the Brain, and putting to- 


and ſeparating thoſe which were heap'd to- 
gether, and comparing thoſe which have 
any Relation to one another, it conſiders 
what is preſent, and beholds what goes be- 
fore and after them, from all which the 


f Knowledge depends z whoever, I ſay, ſhall 
affirm theſe Things, what Anſwer can a 
Platonick Philoſopher make to him? 
3. T He Proofs which Proclus brings, are 
omewhat weightier ; he affirms that what 


. hange; and that Man has ſome Ideas or 
hal mages imprinted in his Underſtanding , 
Pi yhich are eternal and immutable, ſuch as 
> do 


hich therefore could never come from the 
zenſes; for if ſuch fix'd and conſtant Ideas 
ould” proceed from the Senſes, which 
e ſo weak, and ſo ſubject to Error, the 
ffect would be more perfect than the 
auſe. But for my Part, I know no- 
ling of ſuch eternal Ideas; for that which 


the 
of a 


firm 


oy ind in me, for Inſtance, - * 


ibres 


zether thoſe Things which were aſunder, - 


Conduct of our Life, and the Concatenation 


ver comes from the Senſes, is ſubject to 


ic Ideas of Figures, Numbers, Motion, Cc. 
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wiſe agitates the animal Spirits, and examin- 
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particular, Triangles which I have ſeen. Let 


monſtrations are thoſe which conſiſt of 
it Univerſals were produced from Particy 
Cauſe is prefcrable to that which is pm 


not diſpute about the Force of Demonſts 


always preferable to that which is produc{ 


which is no more than if one ſhould © 


Of the Wearness of 
is ſomething obſcure and confus'd, it being 
neither circumſcrib'd nor determin d, but f 
only produc d in me from the Idea of thoſe I t. 


this be ſaid, once for all, of all thoſe Iden 
which we call Ideas of pure and (imple In * 


roclus adds further, That the beſt De. 


moſt univerſal Propoſitions, and that tho 
are the moſt imperfect which conſiſt of pu- 
ticular Propoſitions; which could never be, 


lars; ſeeing that which is produc'd by the 


duc'd by the Effet. In this Caſe, I wil 


tions, whether they conſiſt of univerſal « 
particular Propoſitions ; but this I do dem, 
that that which is produced by the Cauſe, i 


by the Effect. For as Graſs is fitter to fam 
a Lamb, than the Earth that produceth it 
ſo in order to form a Demonſtration, ual 
verſal Propoſitions are more uſeful than pa 
ticular ones, though the former conſiſ d 
the latter, and theſe depend from the Senſt 

Proclus makes uſe of a third Argumen 
which is, that if the Underſtanding reccint 
its cleareſt and chiefeſt Ideas, from Matt 
and from ſenſible Things; Matter will ha 
the Advantage over the Underſtanding 
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that the Marble of which Praxiteles caryd 
the Statue of Venus, was more noble than 


which he did but chip out of it. 

Des Cartes has taken a quite different 
Method; but one as uncertain as the for- 
mer, if I am not much miſtaken. ' For of 
three Kinds of Ideas he propoſes, the firſt of 
which comes from without, - as the Idea 


to me by ſceing the Sun; the ſecond which 
are fictitious and formd within us, and by 


of Reaſon and Obſervation ; and the third 
Sort which are natural and born with us, 


the firſt Principles of Geometry, of Eſſences 
and the like; of all theſe three Kinds of 
Idcas propos d by Carteſius, I ſay, tis plain 
that the two former come from the Senſes. 
As for the third, if we examine it more 


to Des Cartes's Reaſoning, they niay as 
well proceed from the. Senſes, as the two 
former. For ſince, according to him, thoſe 
natural Ideas are the very Faculty of Think- 
ing, which is in our Underſtanding, it fol- 
lows that the Idea we have of God, is no- 
thing elſe but the Faculty which is in us 
of forming Ideas concerning God; in the 
1a" ſame manner as the other natural Ideas born 
d ei vith us, which are in 2 

} . | are 


— 


the Carver, becauſe it containd that Statue 


which we have of the Sun, which is come 


us, ſuch as the Idea which an Aſtronomer 
has form'd to himſelf of the Sun, by Rint 


ſuch as the Ideas we have of God, and of 


cloſely, we ſhall find that even according 
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' ply'd to whatever Subject we will, of which 


ty, juſt as the Faculty of Singing is ſtill the 


which are not form'd by our Underſtand- 


us from without, and to thoſe. which ho 


F the Wearness of 
are nothing elſe but the Faculty, which is in 
us, of forming Ideas concerning any other 


Things. | 


B v r this thinking Faculty, let it be ap- 


we can have any Notion, whether it be God, 
a Man, or the Sun, is ſtill the ſame Facul- 


ſame Faculty, whether we ſing a :Minuet, 
a Saraband, or a Rigadoon. Since there. 
fore the Faculty which is in me of forming 
Ideas, whether of the Sun, or of a Man, 
that is, the Idea of the Sun or Man, which 
is in me, comes from without; the Ideal 
have within me of God, muſt conſequent:- 
ly come likewiſe to me from without. 
Des Cartes himſelf doth own, that there 
is no Difference between thole Ideas, when 
he ſays, that the very Idea we have of the 
Sun, or of a Man, doth not come from with 
out, but that our Underſtanding doth form 
them to himſelf, after it has been excited 
and ſhaken by certain, corporeal Motions; 
and that we may with greater Reaſon affirm 
the ſame Things of thoſe Ideas of Things 


ing, after it has been agitated by ſuch a cot- 
poreal Motion, ſuch as are the Ideas of God, 
of Eſſences, of the Axioms of Geometr, 
Sc. which Des Cartes cannot affirm with: 
out attributing the ſame Origin, and the 
ſame Nature, to the Ideas which come t0 
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calls n and pretends to be born with 
us. 

As for me, having found that ſome ex- 
cellent Philoſophers were fully perſuaded 
that Human Underſtanding had been en- 
dow'd and adorn'd with all thoſe Advan- 
tages, not by the Help of the Senſes, but 
originally; I beſtow'd a great deal of Time 
and Application, in Hopes to find out this 
hidden Treaſure of my Underſtanding, and 
to diſcoyer thoſe great Benefits I had re- 
ceivd from Nature, from thoſe which I had 
acquir'd, or were come to me from with- 
out; but with all the Diligence I could uſe, 
| could never find any Idea in me, but what 
plainly appear'd to me to have come from 
without, and to have proceeded from ſome 
external Object: Nay, I could plainly diſ- 
cover the very Way by which it found En- 
trance into my Underſtanding, 

I fancied afterwards that I could judge of 
other Men's Underſtanding by my own ; 
for I dare affirm that whoeyer ſhall be wil- 
ling to diveſt himſelf of Self-love, and. to 
enter without Prejudice into the moſt hid- 
den Receſſes of his Mind, ſhall find in it 
no Idea, but what is form'd from the Image 
of ſome outward Object. 

THosE who are of a contrary Opinion 
itt-Wmay ask me, whence I have the Idea of a 
Triangle; to which I anſwer, that it came 
o me from an infinite Number of Trian- 


des which I have ſcen, from which I have 
L 2 form'd 
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form'd to my ſelf an obſcureand confus'd Idea 1 


of one, which is not determin'd or circum- | ;, 


ſcrib'd by any certain Bounds. If they ak Wl & 


| whence I had the Idea of any Number, ſuch t 


as the Number Four for Inſtance ; I anſwer ee 


. that it came to me from a vaſt Multitude th 


of Things which I have ſeen, and which Ml fo 


were but Four in Number, ſuch as the four ot 


Legs of a Horſe, or the four Corners of a Hex 
Square: Or I may perhaps have form it T. 
to my ſelf by the meer —.— of. my Un-. to 
derſtanding, which could eaſily add two or 
more Things I have often ſeen, to any other 
Number, though I had never ſeen any four 
Things together, but only by adding to or 
ſubſtracting from any known Number, and 
conſidering it either jointly or diſtinctly. II 
they queſtion me, whence I had the Ide: 
of Motion, I anſwer, That it. is come to 
me from the ſeveral Motions which I hare 
often ſeen in Bodies, whence it happend 
that my Underſtanding, abſtracting the Mo- 
tion from the Thing mov'd, hath formdto 
it ſelf a certain Idea of Motion; I cannot 
call it a clear, diſtin and.expreſs Idea, but 
an obſcure and confus'd one, 

Ir they ask, whence I had that Notion 
that two Things equal to a third, are eq 


to one another; I anſwer, that it came 1 
me from ſeveral Obſervations. I have mad tho. 
of Things, which having been meaſureſ real 
with, and agreeing to the ſame Meaſure, ha | 
| been found to be equal among as” 

1 ay 
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Nay, my Underſtanding may eaſily form it 


to it ſelf by its natural Power, by framing ü 


ſome imaginary Meaſure, to which it men- 
tally applies two Things, and finding them 
equal to that Meaſure, it concludes that 
they are ſo among themſelves, Hence is 


external Objects; that whenſocyer any two 


to the other. 


ſwer to it; (Part 1. Queſt,84. Anſiv. 7. and 
8.) that incorporeal Things, of which there 
is no Species, are known by 3 ſon to 
ſenſible Bodies, of which there are 2 
Thus we know Truth by the Conſideration 
of thoſe Things in which we ſpeculate 
the Truth. He further adds, that we know 
God as the Cauſe of all Things by exceſs 
and retrenching, according to the Language 
of the Schools: And that whilſt we are 
tied to theſe mortal Bodies, we cannot know 
all the other incorporgal Things but by Re- 
trenchment, and by comparing them to cor- 
poreal ones; and that for this Reaſon we 
muſt have Recourſe tothe e Species of 1 odies, 
W:-ough there be % Species in the incorpo» 
| real — | 


torm'd in me that general and looſe Noti- 
on, which is abſtracted from all Kinds of 


Things agree to a third, they agree One} 
Ir they ſhould further ack, whence have 


the Idea of God and incorporeal Things, 
Thomas Aquinas gives this excellent An- 
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to know your Opinion, without being 
obliged to diſcover my own ; go on there. 
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Bu r we have dwelt too long on this 
Subject, though it be a very material Point; 


there having been ſome wiſe Folks who 
have drawn many marvellous Confequences 
from this vain Fancy of natural and innate 
Ideas; but let-us re-afſume our Subject, faid 
our Philoſopher to me, unleſs you haye 
ſome Objection to propoſe. . 8 

I have anſwerd, nothing at preſent to 
object againſt your Hypotheſis, that all our 
Conceptions have firſt paſt, either wholly, or 
in part, through our Senſes ; for I only defirc 


fore, I beſeech you, and explain the Remain- 
der to me ; upon which he went on thus, 
Wxũ muſt therefore look upon it as cer- 
tain, that Truth cannot be clearly known 
by us, and that how diligently and attentively 
ſoever we confider theſe Things, how pro- 
bable, nay how evident ſoever they may 
appear; yet we ought not to give. entire 
Credit to them, but ſtill look upon them 
as doubtful and uncertain. It follows more 
over, from what has been ſaid, that thok 
who apply themſelves to the Search of fuch 
a plain and conſtant Truth, as ſhall not be 
obſcur'd by any Doubt, do undertake a fruit 
leſs Task and loſe their Labour; for ſuch 
kind of Truth is above the Reach of Hu- 
man Underſtanding, Beſides, we muſt re- 
member what I ſaid at the Beginning of this 


Diſcourſe, concerning the ſeveral Degrees - 
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different Kinds of Certitude; for we are 


now ſpeaking of that ſupreme and entire 
Certitude, to which nothing is wanting 


that can raiſe it to the higheſt Degree of 


perfection, ſuch as neither our Reaſon nor 
our Senſes can attain to, and which we 
ſhall never be able to enjoy, till we are uni- 
ted to God, who is the Fountain of Truth, 
Though I don't deny. but that whilſt we*are 


ing may attain to that high Degree of hu- 
man Certitude, which, though ſurrounded 


the Clouds of Humanity, as St. Auſtin 


may nevertheleſs caſt, if not a fixed and in. 


I cannot, from the Lybian Promontory. of 
Sicily, perfectly diſcern and number all the 
Veſſels which fail out of Carthage, yet when 
I draw nearer to them, I may be able to 
tell them; and though I cannot with my 
naked Eye behold the glorious Sun, yet J 
can look upon the Moon and the Stars. Qur 
Underſtanding is the Eye of the Soul; Trath 
is a Sun, whoſe ſhining Rays it cannot be- 
hold, unleſs they be temper'd either by Re- 
flexion or Refraction, or by the Interpoſi- 
tion of ſome Medium which W and 
tits them to our Weakneſs, 


y'd to this mortal Body, our Underſtand- 


ſpeaks, (de Morib. Eccl. Cathol. cap. 2.) 


L's CHao, 
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with the Darkneſs of Sin, and obſcur d with 


tent, yet at leaſt a lively and piercing Eye 
towards that ſupreme Truth. Thus, though - 
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Cas IV. 


In the common Offices of Life we ought 
to follow the moſt probable Things, as 
if they were true and certain. 


88 U R Deſig ign is not, thedethien; to ei. 
OY tinguiſh all the Light of the Mind, 
39 neither do we believe that our Un 
derſtanding is in a continual Error, or that 
we are become like the Trunks of Trees 


faſten'd to the Earth, and covered with the 


deepeſt Ignorance of all Things, void of 
Thought, and deſtitute of all Rule forthe 
Conduct of our Lives, not knowing in whit 
Poſture we ought to keep our ſelves; s 
ſome Perſons, who are either ignorant ot 
ill informed of our Tenents, do often objed. 


For though we do not walk by the full 


Light of the Sun, we go at leaſt by that 


Light of his, which is reflected to us by 
br. Moon; and though we are not bleſs 


with a ſure Knowledge of the Truth, ve 
enjoy, however, ſome Probabilities at lea: 

BU r when I ſay, that ſome Things ap 
pear true to us, I do-not thereby affirm that 
WM are really ſo; for it is one Thing to 


appear, 


W“ O&<d - 
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appear, and another to be. Nay, I don't 
ſo much as affirm that thoſe Things appear 
true to us; I only ſay that it ſeems-ſo tome, 
for as I ay that That which is likely is 


uncertain, ſo I ſay, that the Idea of it is 10 | 


likewiſe. . So that when I ſay that a Thing 
ſeems probable to me, the very Thing 1 
ſay is ſubject to the ſame Law of Incerti- 
tude. Now thoſe. Likelihoods and Proba- 


bilities are what we ought to follow in the 
common Offices of Life for Want of Truth, 


whether it be when the natural Inclination 


of our Underſtanding or Senſes doth in- 


duce us to it, or when we are fored to it by 


the common Wants of Nature, ſuch as 


Hunger, Thirſt, and the like; or when we 
follow the Laws and Cuſtoms, or when we 
are obliged to exerciſe thoſe Arts which are 
neceſſary for the Preſervation of Life. We 
ought on the contrary to reject, as falſe, 
whatever has neither Probability not Likeli- 
hood; leſt we ſhould” remain in a State of 
Inactivity, or rather leſt we ſhould become 


like Blocks or Stones. 
War therefore we are ask'd whether 


we grant that Men may frame any Opinions, 
we only deſire that the Word Opinion may 
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be purg d from any wrong Acceptation it - 


may have: For Men.call Opinion the Aſ- 


ſent which one may give to doubtful Things, 
in the Studies and Diſputes of Philoſophy, 
and the affirming of a Thing as certain 
we is doubtful, all which Kinds of Ops: 

nion 


| Of" the Wix of 
nion a wiſe Man ought to caſt away. And 


here it is that the Saying of T heognis is very 
applicable, that Opinion is 4 great 25 


Men, but that Experience on the con- 
trary is a moſt uſe ful Thing. For when the 
Queſtion is about Truth, the chief and beſt 
Rule is not to give our Aſſent and Credit too 
lightly and inconſiderately, and never to 
affirm any Thing raſhly; but if by Ops. 
uion be meant the determining and reſolving 
* to follow that which is moſt probable in 
the common Uſes of Life, we are fa 
from being againſt it. 

Wx muſt make the like Diſtinction in 
the Words Credit, Aſſent and Conlent, 
which if Men would do, they would haye 
terminated many great Conteſts, which have 
given a great deal of Trouble 'to the old 
Academicks. We ought therefore to apply 
the ſame Care and Diligence in the dil- 
cerning of probable Things, that other 
would have Men uſe in their Scarch afta 
Truth; and as other Philoſophers do regulate 
their Lives by what they believe to be tme, 
ſo we will regulate ours by what appears to 
us moſt probable; and not be Zerericks, ie 
Searchers, but in order to find out he 
which is moſt DOR 


88 


| Can, 
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Origine and Signification, and makes a pro- 
per Eſtimate of the Species of Things; 
on which Probability depends. The te- 
mote Rule of Probability is the Senſes, 
which, being ſhaken by external Objects, 


&. 
7 
i AVAVAVAVAVATE 
5 
ſt C XA. V. 
0 
n A Rule or Criterium of Probability. 
8 '$ the Dogmatiſts have a Criterium 
* A or Rule of Truth, in order to diſ- 
cern Truth from Falſhood, whether 
„it be the Senſes, the Underſtanding or 
3 both; ſo have we likewiſe a Rule of Pro- 
e bability to diſtinguiſh Things probable from 
- e thoſe which are not ſo. What I have ſaid 
before, is ſufficient to make you  under- 
ſtand that there are two, the one near, and 
1 the other remote; the firſt is the Order and 
Diſpoſition of the Fibres of the Brain, the 
Form of thoſe Traces which either the Nerves 
or animal Spirits; ſhaken by the outward 
* Objects by Means of the Senſes, have im- 
_ preſsd on the Brain; and the Ideas that 
- have been produc d thereby. For the Under- 
a ſtanding, perceiving thoſe Traces and Ideas, 


do imprint n Traces on the Brain, by 
AP, | . Means 


f 1 


= 


forms a Judgment. about their Cauſe, their 
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Means of the Nerves and animal Spirits, 
which being perccivd by the Underſtand. 
ing, it makes a * on the external 
Objects. 


| 9. H A P. VI. 
2 E ave propoſe. to our FONG in thi 
457 421 Wann 


 RSERAVIN G propos'd, in the Pile 
H 9 ing Chapter, the Rule of Truth, 
by which our Doctrine is guided, we 
muſt next explain its End, by which Imean 
'the Mark to which all the Parts of a Syſtem 
refer, and the ultimate End of all that wedeſite 
to attain by ſuch a Syſtem, This Syſtem his 
likewiſe two Ends, one near, and the other 
remote, The firſt is to ſhun Error, Ob- 
ſtinacy and Arrogance, and the other is 
to prepare the Mind for the Receptioh of 
Faith. For ſince God has created us to love 
and to ſerve him in this Life, and to en- 
joy eternal Felicity after Death, the Do- 
Qrine, I am now eſtabliſhing, doth afford us 
in both theſe very conſiderable Helps. For 
God has given us from our very Birth a 
great Deſire after Happineſs ; there never be- 
ing any Man, but what deſir'd to be happy. 
And for as much as the Knowledge Sry 
ng 


2 
* 
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Truth is Part of this Happ 
that ſome Philoſophers, and they no deſpi- 
cable ones, have made the chief and ulti- 
mate Good to conſiſt in the Attainment of 
Knowledge; ſo we likewiſe feel in our ſelves 


drawn to the Search of it. 


B u r becauſe this mortal Life is not 


capable of Happineſs, ſo neither is it of 
Truth. We have only a natural Inclination 
towards the Knowledge of it, and this Deſire 
is as twere a Spur, which heightens our De- 
ſires, and quickens our Search after that H 


pineſs, in which the perfect Knowledge of 


Truth conſiſts, For Happineſs conſiſts in 
the Viſion of God, who is the immenſe ard 
eternal Source of Truth: *Tis therefore to 
keep up and quicken this Deſire after Know- 
ledge, that he has as it were hid in our 
Minds ſome Sparksor Embers, that is, a faint 
and doubtful Knowledge, inſufficient, indeed 


to bring us to the perfect Knowledge of 


ineſs, inſomuch 


a great Deſire after Truth, and are natural 


Truth, and to a perfect and full Evidence of 


Things; but yet ſufficient for the Conduct 
of our Lives; that Man, being thereby ap- 


pris d of his Weakneſs and Ignorance, might 


come to miſtruſt his own Reaſon, ſhun Er- 
ror, and be prevented from raſhly judging of, 
inconſiderately aſſenting to, or arrogantly 
affirming any Thing; be enabled to ſhake 


off all Obſtinacy; and having once for all. 


diſcoyer'd what ſmall Helps his Reaſon af- 
__ him towards the Attainment of 


Truth, 
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Truth, might thereby be more ſtrongly en: 
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gag d to find out ſome more uſcful Means. 
No this Means is Faith, by which 2 
Man whilſt. he lives here acquires ſome 
Knowledge of God and heavenly Things ; 
and after Death having obtain'd Happineſs, 
he comes to. enjoy a perfect Knowledge of 
Truth. For as the Apoſtle tells us, (1 Cor. 
xlii. 9. 10. 12.) We know but in part, but 
when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part ſhall be done away :-- 


for now we ſee as through a Glaſs dark, 


but then Face to Face : But Faith is the 
Gift of God, which he vouchſafes to thoſe 
who do not rely too much upon the Strength 
of Nature, nor preſume too much uponthe 
Penetration of their Reaſon, nor too obſti- 
nately adhere to their own Opinions, but 
take a great deal of Care and Pains to pre- 
pare their Minds to receive that excellent Gift: 
This is the Effect which the Art of doubt. 


ing, we are now eſtabliſhing, produces. 


CLEAVING therefore to Things pro- 
bable for Want of true ones, let us male 
uſe of this obſcure and imperfect Know- 


ledge which God has given us, and which 


is ſufficient for the Conduct of our Life, 


and is chiefly uſcful to us, in ſubjecting our 


Underſtandings to the Dictates of Faith. Let 
us like wiſe uſe this imperfect Knowledge in 


our Study of Philoſophy, leſt we ſhould 
take thoſe Things for known and 


certain, 
Which 
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which are uncertaif? and unknown, and 
leſt we ſhould fall into Errors, which it is 
ſhameful not to ſhun when we have it in 
our Power to do it. 


Sy WW YM 


Cuae VII. 


Opinion. 


E T us above all take Care that we 
@ L © do not cleave to the Sentiments of 
any Author, or engage our ſelves 
in any Party or Set, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Dogmatiſts, who fancying, that they 
can attain to acertain and indubitable Know- 


err in the Principles, and ſtumble at the very 
Threſhold of Philoſophy. Neither ought 


the Scepticks and Academicks, but that we 
ſhall be ready to abandon them when ever 
there is Occaſion ; but carefully weighing 
every Thing in the Scales of Reaſon, let us 
ſtill preſerve an entire Liberty of thinking 
and ſpeaking in all Matters of Philoſophy 
whatſoever. 

For as eArcefddas did alter the Syſtem 
in, Nof * and Carneades that of Arceſilas, 
ch Phil that of Carneades, and ———_ 

2 


* * — — 


V. a not to be fond of any Aut boxe | 


ledge of Truth by the Help of Reaſon, do 


we ſo far to engage our ſelves in that of 
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ſearch after Truth; for a Man ſhuns Erro 


| * „ ” EIT. , = = 
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that of. Phi; it is bit juſt we ſhould claim Ml cg 


the ſame Right. We forſake, for Inſtance, the MW nc 


 eAcademicks and Scepticks; becauſe they MW Re 


make Profeſſion of ſearching after Truth, 
and of examining every Thing, and con- 
ſidering it all manner of Ways in order to 
find it out, which has given them the Ap- 
pellation of Zereticks. For what Truth hay 
they been able to find out by ſuch a long 
and aſſiduous Search? They. ought rather to 
have ſaid that they endeavour'd to ſhun Er 
ror and Falſhood, inſtead of pretending to 


and Falſhood by ſuſpending his Judgment, 
his Belief and Aſſent; this indeed is in out 
Power; but tis not in our Power to attain 
to a clear and perfect Knowledge of Truth, 
as I have already ſhewn : For to ſeek after 
that which cannot be found, is an Under- 
taking altogether frivolous and vain. 

WE do moreover depart from the Sen- 
timents of the Sceprzicks in ſeveral Thing; 
but eſpecially in what relates to the End of 
Happineſs, which they make to conſiſt in a 
fix'd and conſtant State of the Soul, which 
is ſubje& to no Trouble as to thoſe Things 
which depend upon Opinion ; which they 
call Ataraxia, and which in thoſe Things 
which are not in our Power, but are forcd 
upon us, they call Metriopathia, that is 
Moderation and Conſtancy to bear them. 
But we make the End of Happineſs to . 


i 
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ſit in ſhunning Error, Obſtinacy and Ig- 
norance, and in preparing our Minds for the 
Reception of Faith. 


CnAr. VII. 


We ought to chooſe what appears beſt to 
us in every Sect. 


2882 1THO UI therefore adhering to 
e 303 any one Sect, let us examine them 
$69 all, and pick out for our Uſe what- 
ſoever has any Appearance of Truth, 

þ {and without minding who it is that has ſaid 
"Many Thing, let us only mind what has been 
ſaid; and if by our own Induſtry we can 
ght upon any Thing that is uſcful, let us 
leave to it, yet without throwing away 
dur own Goods, or ever departing from that 


* upreme Law of doubting ; but ſo as to be 
n 2 Vays ready to reject what we had before 
ich {#eproV'd, as ſoon as we find any Thing that 
ing more probable; always preſerving an en- 


ire Freedom of judging, without ſubjecting 
ſelves to any Neceſſity, or to any Au- 
hority whatſocyer. 


CAP. 


_= 
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That we ought above all Things to be very 
careful not to admit any Thing that u Th 
contrary to Faith. 


HERE is one material Thing es 

"8&8 which we ought above all Thing WW 

NA Ra to be careful of, which is, tha , 

Noe admit nothing that is contrary 8 

to revealed Religion: We ought ple 

to hold for certain and indubitable what -/ 

ever God has written in the Soul by Faith, Mari; 

which is the Guide and Miſtreſs of our nen 

Reaſon; and to look upon every Thing 

elſe as doubtful and uncertain, which our 
Reaſon diſcovers or teacheth us. 
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C HA p. Þ 


The Self F the Eclecticks has been embrac d 
very great Men. 


9G WE VER, in this free and diſ- 
H engaged Method of Philoſophy, 
hat i 908 and of running over all the Sects 
ar of it, we do but follow the Exam- 


ght ple of ſeveral very learned Men, eſpecially of 


at-WPlato, who form'd his Sc& from the Do- 
arines of Pythagoras, Epicharmes, Par- 
entdes, Heraclitus, and of Socrates, which 
aſt has enrich'd it with the Doctrines of the 
g yptians ; for he learn'd of Pythagoras 
he Method of applying Numbers and Geo- 
netrical Demonſtrations to natural Things, 
nd to examine the Nature of thoſe Things 
hich our Underſtanding conceives : He 
earned of Heraclitus to examine the Na- 
re of our Senſations; he took from Epi- 
harmes the Doctrine of Ideas: He took 
om Jocrates his Morals, Politicks and 
Economicks; and from the Egyptians the 
ethod of explaining his Doctrines by 
ictions and Fables. | | 

THovuGn Cicero ſets up for an Aca- 
p. Femick, he now and then takes a Turn in- 
| M 2 to 
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to the Schools of other Philoſophers, and 


from them he takes and appropriates to him- 
ſelf whatever he likes, for he is likewiſe 
deſirous to paſs for a Socratick and a Pla. 
tonitk Philoſopher ; ſometimes he ſticks to 
the Doctrines of the Stoicks, and ſometime 
entirely to his own. Horace (Carm. Lib. 
i. Od. 34. & Epiſt, Lib. i. Epiſt. 1.) is not 
ſuch a ſtrict Follower of Ariſtippus and 
Epicurus, but he ſometimes turns Peripate- 
tick or Stoick, without adhering to any of 
them. Seneca openly declares (Epiſt. 16 
21. 33. 46. 80. & de Otio. Sap. cap. 30, 
that he will adhere to no Man; that he wil 
not take the Name of any Sect; that he 
pays great Deference to the judgment of great 


Men, and likewiſe ſome to his own; that 


he follows his own Way ; that he follows 


himſelf; that he leaves himſelf. to himſelf, 


in order to find ſomething new, to change, 
to amend, or to forſake : That he doth not 


- laviſhly follow thoſe that went before him, 


but that he only gives his Aſſent to them, 
Ix any Man therefore has ſaid any Thing 
to the Purpoſe, he lays hold on it, and ap- 
plics it to his own Uſe. He affirms that 
we ought to do the ſame Thing in Philoſo- 


phy, which we, do in rhe Senatc-houlc, 


where when any one propoſes his own Opt 
nion, Part of which we like, and the other 
not, we generally ſplit the Advice, and on- 
ly take what we like: For to engage one 
lelf inſeparably to any Man, would not 
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be an Aſſociation, but rather a Faction. He 


deſpiſes thoſe devoted Philoſophers, who ſtill 
keep cloſe to the Steps of others, and never 
follow their own, in a Search of ſuch Im- 
portance, as that we are now ſpeaking of, 
I mean the Search of Truth; which Men are 
ſtill looking for, but will never be able to 
find, eſpecially if they content themſelves 
with what has been already diſcoverd. He 
doth not forbid Mens walking in an old 
beaten Road, but would have us whenever 


we find a ſmoother one to follow it; fo. 


that though he had taken the Party of the 
Stoicks, he very often forſakes them and 
turns Epicurean, | 

I cannot forbear mentioning Origen, who 
was wont to run through all the Schools of 
Philoſophy, and to bring home ſome freſh 
Plunder (Orig. Lib. 2. cap. 1. 4.) he did 
in this follow the Practice of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus his Maſter, who was of Opinion, 
that the only Sect which deſcrv'd the Name 
of a Philoſopher, was not that which claims 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Epicurus or Zeno for its 
Author, but that which lays hold on what 
is beſt in any of them, (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
Lib. i.) which Sect is call'd Eclectic. 


Lactantius is of the ſame Opinion, (Lf. | 


Lib. vii. cap. 7.) he declares that he will 
follow thoſe who ſhall colle& the Truth 
which is ſcatter'd. among the different Sects, 
and reduce it into one Body; but that this 
can never be done, but by a Man that has 
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the Knowledge of Truth; which Know- 
ledge none can have, but he who is taught 
by God. He ſharply reproves thoſe who, 
having attach'd themſelves to a Sect, rejected 
all others as vain and falſe, and blindly op- 
poſed all the Arguments of their Adver- 


es. | 

THAT Se of Phyſick which is calld 
Methogical, and comes very near to the 
Doctrine of the Scepticks, has had ſome 
Followers, who, according to the Teſtimo- 
ny of Sextus Empiricus, made Profeſlion 
of being Ecleficks, of which Number was 
Archigenes and Apameus. The new Eng: 
{iſh Royal Society of Philoſophers, which has 
produced ſo many excellent Men, -doth con- 
demn the Arrogance of the Dogmatiſts, 
and, without adhering to any Se, doth 
wholly apply it ſelf to find out and culti- 
vate all the beſt Things that any Sect hath 
hitherto taught, or to diſcover ſomething 
that is better, and more worthy. to be fol- 
lowed by thoſe that come after, than what 
had been left by thoſe that went before. If 
we add to this Lift all thoſe who never 
would cleave to any Se, but would till 
reſerve to themſelves the Liberty of mak- 
ing ſome Excurſions into others, in order to 


| Plunder them of their choiceſt Tenents, 


the Number would be almoſt infinite. 
Bur one may object, againſt this Me. 
thod, the Contradiction that is found among 


tboſe many collected Opinions. * 


Human UNDErsSTANDING. 
hey are extracted from different Principles, 
it ſeems impoſſible they ſhould agree toge- 
ther; but would be underſtood of a Choice 
that ſhall begin by the very Principles them- 
ſelves 3 for after theſe are once ſettled, we 
ſhall never. admit any Opinions but what are. 
exactly agreeable to them; if any one, for 
Inſtance, ſhould admit a vacuum with De- 
moeritus, it would be ridiculous for him to 
maintain with Carteſius, that the Nature of 
Bodies conſiſts in Length, Breadth, Depth 
and Extenſion. | | 
A Man would be guilty of à very groſs 
Miſtake, who ſhould think that Potamon 
or any of the Eclettick Set, of which he 
was the Founder, were ſuch inconſiderate 
Fools, to embrace * 5 ugnant and con- 
tradictory Opinions. 1d form'd a cer- 
tain Syſtem, the 1 of which he had 
collected in a ſmall Book ; but can any one 
doubt but that he found ſome Relation or 
Agreement between the Parts of that Syſtem ? 
We ought to think the ſame of the other 
Ecletticks, who have been. ſo circumſpect in 
this Matter, that they would not even ad- 
mit all the Opinions of Potamon, but only 
receiv'd his Method of taking what they 
found beſt in every one. For my part, tho 
| highly approve of this Method, I do not 
therefore 1 t up for a Potamonician eg Eels. 
frick, for that would be to adhere to one 
dect, which I Le * above all La... 
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leſt I ſhould deprive my ſelf of my Liberty 
of thinking. 

-BEs1DEs, tis very likely that Potamon 
was a Dagmatiſt, which we may gather 
from this; that thoſe, who have collected the 
principal Heads of his Syſtem, do not men- 
tion any, that doth in. the leaſt agree with 
thoſe Seats, which eſtabliſh the Law of 
doubting. And you'll ſcarce find one of the 
Eclefiicks that ever adher'd either to the 
Scepticks or Academics: In aWord, there 


are many Points in which J differ both 


from Fotamon, and from all che other 
E ne. 


. H A P. XI. 


Since we muſt not adhere either to the 
Academick, Sceptick, Eelectick, or to ary 


other S ue ou bt to fick cloſe t0 
our OWN, 


F any Man * me what Jam, ſince 
I will be neither Academick noſ 


& W Sceptick, nor Eclecticł, nor of any 
other Sect; lanſw er, that I am ot 
my own Opinion, that is to ſay, free, neither 
ſubmitting my Mind to any Authority, not 


3 approving 
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y I approving of any Thing but what ſeems to 
me to come neareſt the Truth ; and if any 
Man ſhould either ironically or flattering» 
ly call us IÞ:ayropores, that is, Men who ſtick 
only to their -own Sentiments, we ſhall 
never go about to hinder it. = 


The End of the ſecond Book. | 
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BOOK III. 
Wherein all the Obje&ions of our 
 Adverſaries are fairly ſtated, 


and fully anſwer d. 


F 


Object. 1. 7. hat our Method tales away 
. the common Uſes of Life, 


1 


Would not have my Friends, the 
Ii Philoſophers, believe that I quict]y 
and baſely yielded my ſelf to this 
whimſical Doctrine, or that I cow- 
ardly betray'd the Cauſe of true Philoſophy 
by a ſhameful Silence; on the contrary 
I warmly took the Part of the Dogmatiſts, 
and I am willing to give you an Account 
of this Converſation, For our gy 
en- 
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Gentleman thinking that he had exhauſted 
this Matter, and ſettled his Syſtem beyond 
all Contradiction, and that I was fully con- 
vinc'd ; was going to put an End to his Dif- 
pute in the following Terms. You have 
now heard the Diſconrſe of a Man, who 
doth not ſeem over and above modeſt, hav- 
ing dard in your Preſence to ſet my ſelf 
up, not only for a Judge and Arbitrator, but 
even for a Cenſor and Reformer, among ſo 
many able and learned Philoſophers, But it 
was what you deſir d, and I was oblig d to 
obey you; and I think my ſelf guiity of a 


leſs Fault, in engaging my ſelf to examine 
all-thefe cramp and difficult Queſtions with 
you, than if I had been wanting to that 
Love and Reſpect which I profeſs for you, 


by refuſing to ſatisfy your Deſires in this 
* 

I can aſſure you, Sir, ſaid I to him, that 
you have done me a great and a ſenſible 
Pleaſure, for you have div'd into ſuch 
learn'd E nquiries, as have agrecably inſtruct- 
ed me but don't expect to be quite rid of 
this Buſineſs, Which you Was pleas d to un- 


dertake at my Deſire; for now you have 
whole Droves of Dagmatiſis to combat 
with, Men who are, generally ſpeaking, 


very perverſe and untractable, whoſe Aſſaults, 
I ara much afraid, you will hardly be able 

to bear. The firſt Paſs they make at you, 
you have indeed foreſeen, but you ſeem not 


o have quite ſhupa'd ir, They will tell you | 
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that, ſince your Philoſophy doth not ſuffer us 


to ſtick to the Teſtimony of the Senſes, 
it obſcures the Underſtanding, confounds 
Truth with Falſhood, and robs Man of his 
own Approbation and Judgment; it follows 
that it quite overturns the whole State of 
Life, to uſe Tertullian's Words, (de Anim, 
cap. 17,) that it diſturbs the Order of Na. 


ture, and ſo wholly takes away all Man. 


ner of Action, that no Man has ſo much 
as the Freedom to ſtir, 


CAA P. II. 


Object. 2. That we do = our ele 
of ee * 2 


JE follow, ey you, the Cuſtoms 
we obey the Laws of the Coun- 
try, we ſuffer our ſelves to be 

carried along by the Motions of 

other Men, leſt we ſhould re- 
main immoveable and fix'd to'the Earth like 
the Roots of Trees; but you deprive; you 
ſelves of that Knowledge which is the 
cleareſt Light of the Mind, without leaving 
one ſingle Spark to help you to ſec the 
Truth, This ſeems to be tine chief . 
| w y 


Human UNDERSTANDING. 


why the Pyrrhonian Sect was in Proceſs 
of Time quite extinct, and rejected by the 
very Pagans; for a Man cannot admit of 
it without renouncing all other Sciences, 
and that is the Reaſon why we have ſeen ſo 
few learn'd Men come out of the Schools 
of the Scepticks, or even from the modern 
Academy, which I agree with you was a 
real Pyrrhoniſm. | 


C4 p. III. 


Object. 3. That we have the Criterium 
or Rule to diſtern Truth from Fal- 
hood. 


OUTS EITHER is what you ſaid before, 
RN that for Want of Truth, you-fol- 
low d Probabilities, any more ſatiſ- 

factory; for if you grant that there 
is in' Things ſome Appearance or ſome 
Mark of Truth, which you think you may 


follow, you muſt be forc'd to own that 


you have ſome Rule to diſcern Truth from 
Falſhood : For what is this Appearance or 
Mark of Truth, but that which makes the 
Diſcernment between Truth and Falſhood ? 
And if once I get you to own that there is 

| 5 An 
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any Rule to diſcern Truth from Falſhood/ 
there is of courſe an open Acceſs to Truth. 

SE E now what the Conſequence. of this 
will be, when you find ſome Probability 
or Appearance of Truth in any Thing, 
which obliges you to fay that ſuch a Thing 
is probable or likely, you conceive and 
underſtand that that Thing is probable, and 
affirm afterwards that you did underſtand 
and know it to be ſo, you follow it in 
the Uſes of Life, and conſequently yougive 
your Aſſent and Credit to it: And when 
vou ſay that ſome Things are probable and 
likely, but that there is nothing true or cer- 
tain, you affirm this very Thing as true: 
For if you ſay it is falſe, I deſire nothing 
elſe, and you need not to look for an 
Anſwer. 7s | 


W Hy then do you maintain that we' 


can comprehend nothing, or why are you 
againſt affirming any Thing, fince it is plain 
that you both comprehend and affirm > You 
ſee therefore, that your Darkneſs and Doubts 
are diſpers'd, that the Foundations of Sciences 
do ſtill ſtand: ſure and firm, and that there 


is an End at once of all the Quirks and 


Subtilties of the Academics and S cepticks. 
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Object. 4. That our Method of philoſopht- 
[ing produces no Seth. 


HERE istill another Thing which 
105 75 is no ſmall Reproach to your Me- 
od of philoſophiſing, vir. That it 

doth not make it ſelf into a Body, 
that it has no real Syſtem. of Doctrines, but 
that being unſettled, wandering and uncer- 
tain, fixing to nothing, being without Prin- 
ciples, and at Enmity with all other Sects; 


it dares not uſurp the Name of one, ſince 
it denies it to all the reſt. 
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Object. 5. That when we ſay that there 
is nothing either true or falſe, or that 
there is no Demonſtration, we do con- 
demn our ſelves, 


Cd 


9 5 ESIDEs, you, that lay Snares 
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of which all tne Induſtry of Man 
cannot extricate you; for when 

you * that there is nothing true or falſe 
Which the Mind of Man is able to compre- 
17. | hend, 
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hend, that very Thing is either true or kalle | 


If true, then tis plain there is ſomething 
true ; if it is falſe, you are ſtrangely out of 


the Way in advancing a Thing that is falſe, 


You likewiſe fall into a Labyrinth when 
you affirm, that there is no Demonſtration ; 
for either, the Arguments you make ule of 


do prove it, or they do not: If they prove 


it, you muſt own that there are ſome Demon. 
ſtrations, ſince to prove by Argument, isto 
demonſtrate. If they prove not, you will 


ſtill be forc'd to own that there are ſome 


Demonſtrations, ſince you vainly undertook 


to prove the * 


e 
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Obj ect. 6. That, we cannot, without In- 
piety, ſuppoſe that God may have mad: 
po" 0 as that he all be VM de- 


cer 


ERE is ſtill another Battery rais d 
againſt you, vi. that if God had 
5 made Man of ſuch a Nature, that 


L 


he ſhould be always deceiv d, even in thoſe 


Things which ap 
dent, as Carteſius 


d to him: moſt exi- 
has advancd it; it 


would follow that God himſelf would be 


the Deceiver, which no Man that has any 
Feat 
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fear of God, and is in his Senſes; much leſs 
ſo wiſe a Man as you are, would date to ſup- 
poſe, for God is the Fulneſs of Truth; he 

is the Way, the Truth, and the Life; and 
0 far is he from having» form'd Man in 
ſuch a Manner, that he ſhall ſtill deceive 
himſelf; that be enlightens every Man 
that eomenb into be World, Joh. i, 1 4: 
1 uy 5. WS.» 
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Objeft. 7. That the Law $ 2 


Chriſtian Faith, and to encourage he 
Corruption of Manners. | 


2960 A ST LY; this Method of doubt: 
3 L 2 ing, of ſuſpending one's Judgment, 


7 * 


- Which Method you think ſo pro- 
per to captivate our Minds to the Truths of 
4 Faith, ſeems on the contrary to alienate them 
ad from it for what can be more repugnant 
at Ito that Submiſſion which we owe to Faith, 
Je than to refuſe to give Credit to the moſt 


Ai. Jerident Things? What Man will ever wil- 


i lingly ſubmit himſelf to the Myſteries of 
be Faith, which are obſcure, and fo much 
y boye our Senſes and our Reaſon, who has 
DNF N a 
ea 
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ſeems to hinder Man's Submiſſion to the 


8008 and never aſſenting to any Thing; 


8 
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i by a long Cuſtom: and Exerciſe, usd hh 


. bitable, and to diſpenſe them to us, and 
make us able to enjoy them, has made them 
J 


fear. we ſhould come to do the >, yer in what 


* Laur. cap. 20. & de Civit Dei lib. 19. 57 
f 


Mind to reſiſt the Teſtimony of his Senſes, 6 
and the Force of his Reaſon. [ 
Tertullian doth ſpeak of it like a wiſe 
Man (de Anim cap. 7.) What art tin 
doing, . Academick ? Thon over. 
Jn whole State of Life, and difturh- 
eſt the whole Order of Nature; thou mala 
God's Providence to be blind, who in or- 
der to render his Works intelligible and la. 


depend upon ſuch lying and deceitful Senſe, 
Afterwards he ſays, We can never be allowd 
to doubt of the Fidelity of our Senſes, jo 


concerns Chriſt; and ſay that he only fanciel 
that he ſaw Satan tumbling down from 
Heaven; or that he did bear wrong, whes 
the Father gave him this Teftimon | 
this is my beloved Son, &c. We ſind the WF ©* 
ſame Language in St. Auſtin, (Enchir, ad 


18.) when he ſays: If you take away 
Aſſent, you alſo take away Faith, for we 
believe nothing without aſſenting to d. 
And in another. Place ſpeaking. of the Ac« 
demicks, who look upon all Things as un- 
certain: The City of God, ſays he, abort 
fuch a Method of doubting as extravagan, 
having, in thoſe Things which it compre 
hends by. the Help. of the 7 
and Reaſon, ſome Knowledge, ſmall i 
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Sogl :\ For as the Apoſtle ſays, we ſee 
ur in part) but yet very ſure and certain; 
it gives Credit to the Senſes, in the Evi. 
dence of every Thing, whith the Under- 


or thoſe who pretend that we ought never 
jo truſt to them, theſe fall into an Error; 
phich is much more worthy of Compaſſion. 
T HEREFORE the Fathers of the 
hurch were, certainly, very much in the 
Right, to undettake the Protection of Rea- 
on againſt the Academics. For if - Rea- 
on is not to be hearken'd to, this funda- 
nental Principle that God ig, upon which 
deaſon doth found the Chriſtian Religion, 
vill be overthrown 3 and thoſe firſt Princi- 
les which we know by the Light of Na- 
e, and on which out Faith depends, ſuch 
theſe 3, that the fame Thing cannot be 
nd not be, at the ſame Time, that the'ſame 
hing cannot be this, and any other Thing at 
e ſame Time; that a Propoſition cannot be 
th true and falſe, or be belie vd and diſ- 
licy'd at the ſame Time; theſe natural 
finciples; I fay, will become uncettain. 

AL L our Theological Concluſions, will 
kewiſe be uticertain, if theſe two Propo- 
tions, from which they flow, be not cer- 
in, even with a divine Certitude ; for if 
ther of the Two has none but a human 
ertainty, or be only known by the Light 
Nature; the Concluſion, which, accord- 
Is to the Language of the School, ſtill 
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y 2 reaſon. of the | Body's over. burtbening 
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landing uſes, by Means of the Body: As. 


N 2 follows 
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follows the weaker of the two Propoſitions, 
ſhall have only a human Certitude ; let m 
take, for Inſtance, this Concluſion, Jeſus 
Chriſt is a rational Creature, which is drawn 
from theſe two Propoſitions, Every Man i 
a rational Creature; Jeſus Chriſt is a Man: 
The firſt of theſe Propoſitions has only a hu- 
man Certainty, but the ſecond is certain 
with a divine Certitude. d 

T nt Motives of Credibility, . which pro- 
poſe, to us the Myſteries of Faith as credibig 
will loſe their Energy and Effects. For if 
they do not appear credible, with Certitude 4 
and Evidence, but only with , Probabilin, © 
our Will, tis plain, will be carried toward 
a Thing unknown, and our Mind will im 
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prudently. believe, and not without Fear 4 
being in an Error. Or Faith, being tua & 
ſhaken, will be attended With a Corruption 2. 
of Manners 4; for that Man, that beſieſt 
that there is nothing either true or falſe, wil oC 
alſo eaſily think that there is nothing cithaſſ© 
good or N and how. ſhall (6 whol!0p 
Mind. is prepoſſeſsd with ſuch an Errol ſtill 
refrain himſelf from falling, into down de 
right Libertiniſm+; this is anoth er, and pe ſcut 
haps the chief Reaſon a7 bligd t We 
Chriſtians wholly to reject the Pyro Iy 
Sect, as being deſtructive of fg Thi 
corrupting . our Morals. - This lier Ne 


oblig d St. Auſtin, a great Defender 
Truth and Piety, whoſe Teſtimony he 


quoted, to oppoſe the _Academichs, Tha 
1 We 


- 
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he became a Chriſtian, 'whoſe Sentiments he 
had follow'd whilſt he was a Pagan. Tis 
your ' Buſineſs therefore to ſee how you can 


which to me ſeem none of the eue to be 
RR. | 
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Anſwering the Objeftions of our Auer. 0 
ate Jories. 


$9323 8 for me, 3 our Provencal, 
: A - I don't find that thoſe Difficultics 
3665 are 1o puzzling, as they ſeem to 
you; but, before I undertake to 
anſwer them, give me Leave to point 
to you one Advantage which our Philo- 
Wſophy has above all others, viz. that it is 
ſtill confirm'd thoſe Objections which 
Yoverthrow the ly 
Ml ſcutity and - Uncertainty of Things, the 
Weakneſs of our Judgment, and how equal- 
ly weighty the contrary Reaſons are in eve 


we dare not adyance'without Heſitation and 
ncertainty, we are not ſhelterd from Con- 
radictions, inſomuch that it is impoſſible 
for us to Know, or be ignorant of, any 
ß with any Certaintx. 
„ ANOTHER 


bring your (elf off of all theſe Difficulties, 


ers; for it ſhews the Ob- 


Thing; ſince in thoſe very Things, A, | 


wr 
: 
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at laſt been forced to own that they had got 
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ANoTHER Thing I muſt acquaint yon 
with is, that you muſt not expect any greater 
Advantage from your Objections, than thoſe 
who, having attack'd the Academicks and 
Scepticks with an Infinity of Diſputes, haye 


nothing by the Bargain. For Plutarch tells 
us, (Contr. Colot.) that this Doctrine had 
indeed been warmly attack d by very eminent 
Philoſophers, and with an Infinity of Vo- 
lumes, and yet that it came off ſtill un- 
touch d and unhurt, and had ſtill preſerv d it 
ſelf whole and entire; but in order experi- 
mentally to convince you of this, I muſt now 
come to examine your Objections. 


LEE EEE“ chaſoſoloiols 
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Anſwer to the faſt Objeftion. = 


O U alledge in the firſt Place, that 2% 
YY we ſtrip Man of his Senſes, tha We 
we blind his Underſtanding, con- 
found Truth and Falſhood, and that we do 
conſequently overthrow all the Offices f 
Life. This is an old thread-bare Complaint, 
which has been often exploded by the A. 
demicks and Scepticks, who anſwer'd, | 
told you before, that it is one Thing to lit, 
and another to philoſophize. * 
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Wu therefore the Queſtion is about 


mance of our Duty, ' we ceaſe to be Philo- 
ſophers, to be Opponents, doubtful or un- 
certain z and become poor, ſimple, credulous 


ners; we conform our Manners to thoſe 
of other Men, and to their Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms. I who, a while ago, doubted whether 
I did exiſt, or whether thexe were any more 
Men, do now baniſh all thoſe Thoughts, 


 Þ Ss. 


"Wl other Men's Exiſtence : I cat and drink, 1 
viſit my Friends, I ſhow my Reſpects to 
them, and entertain them: I affirm and deny 


that this is true, or that is falſe ; for as Ci- 


WY cero tells us, (Offic. Lib. ii.) There is a vaſt 


the Conduct of our Lives, and the Perfor- 


Idiots; we call Things by their Names, 
and re-aſſume our Underſtanding and Man- 


and as if I was ſure both of my own and 


Difference between the Subtlety with which 


Men ſeek after Truth in their Diſputes ; 


and that with which a Man adapts his 
Diſcourſe to the common Opinion. 
Bur you will ſay, that this very Thing 
1; ought to have wrought our Conviction, ſince 
1 We find our ſelves convinced by Experience, 
and by the Uſe of that Certitude of Things 
which you before doubted of, ſo that this 
Neceſſity brings you out of your whimſical 
Errors, into the right Way again. But you 


Thing for us to enjoy the Uſe and Benefit 
of ſeveral Things, as if they were true, 
| N4. though 


ought to conſider that it is a vety common - 


©." Off the Wzaxxsss of 
though we know them to be Uncertain, or 
even entirely falſe. A 

ASTRONOMERS have inyented ſever 
Orbits and Deſcriptions of the heayenly 
Bodies, which they call Syſtems or Hypo- 
theſes, which they neither belicve true, nor 
publiſh as ſuch ; for tis indeed impoſſible 
they ſhould be all true, the Syſtem of Co- 
pernicus being different from that of Ticho; 
and the one deſtroying the other. Every 
one of them however doth happily enough 
apply his own Hypotheſis, to explain the 
Motions of the Planets, to foretel the Eclip- 
ſes of the Sun and Moon, and the like: 
We know, that That which is 5; + m1 a 
certain in Aſtronomy, and in all ſolar 

ants, concerning the Earth's king but one 

ſingle point, is manifeſtly falſe. 

T 15 likewiſe plain, that in that Par 
which we call Analytica, we are wont to 
ſuppoſe, as true and known, the Thing which 
we ſeek, though it be unknown; and that 
by that we come to the Knowledge of what 
we look for. How many Men take great 
Pains in laying up the Helps and Comforts 
againſt old Age, though they cannot be ſure 
that they ſhall ever arrive to it? And would 
not a Traveller, who doth not know what 
Way he is to take, be very ſilly, if inſtead of 
going forward, he ſhould top and fir fill in 
Aube Corner of the Road? ' | 


We 
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. Anſwer to the ſecond Objection. 


- 


N your next Objection, you charge 
I us with cxtinguiſhing the Light of 
Knowledge, and caſting the Miſts 


of profoundeſt Ignorance over our Minds. 


Can you tell me nothing, but what has been 
ſaid ſo many hundred Times > I expected 
ſomething new and more cleyer from you. 


However, to your ſuperannuated Argument 


J ſhall give this Anſwer, which is no vain 
one, but has been often usd by me, which 
is, that you unreaſonably charge us with that 
which'is Nature's Fault, if we may fay that 
Nature can be guilty of any. 

Is the Philoſopher, who call'd Man a Bub- 
ble, the Cauſe of his being ſo? Or if I fay 


that he cannot behold the Sun, am I anſwer- 


able for the Weakneſs of his Eye-ſfight ? But 


hear what Seneca ſays (de Benef. Lib. vii. 


cap. 1.) Truth ſays he, lies deeply hid, and 
yet we ought not to complain w; the Malig- 
nity of Nature, ſeeing that nothing is hard 


to be diſcover d but thoſe Things, the Diſ- 


covery of which brings no other Fruit, but 
that of their having been diſcover'd ; but 
whatever can make us either better or happier, 
Natyre has placed before us, or nigh us. 


He 
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He was therefore very much in the wro 
to complain in another Place, (Senec, Epif 
88.) that that Philoſophy, which teaches us 
to doubt, doth afford us no Light to guide 
our Minds to the Knowledge of Truth, but 
that it only plucks its own Eyes out; for ſo 
far is it from putting your Eyes out, that i 
makes you ſenſible of your own Blindneſi 
who think your ſelves ſo very ſharp-ſighted, 
Neither can you ſay, that he, who calls a 
Mole blind, doth pluck its Eyes out, If 
you are pleas d with your own vain Opinio 
or take Delight in being flatter'd, or if you 
would be thought to know what you don't; 
enjoy your Error, and much Good may it 
do you; but then give us Leave to be ig- 
norant of what we know nothing of, It 
will neyer make us ſlacken our Purſuit of 
Arts and Sciences the more; we ſhall nevet 
the more forſwear Labour, and the Study 
of Literature: For whilſt you cultivate them 
with the vain Hopes of coming to the 
Knowledge of Truth, we ſhall only cultivate 
them in Hopes of finding out what is molt 


- probable, and likely to be true. 


W 1LL you, can you, tax ſo many er- 
cellent Philoſophers, ſo great a Number of 
whom we have muſter'd up againſt the Dog- 
matiſts, with Lazineſs and Indolence. If 
we do them Juſtice, we muſt acknowledge 
that they have been the Authors and Foun- 
ders of moſt Arts and Sciences. It was not 


therefore for fear of becoming ing 
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that thoſe high ſwoln Philoſophers rejected 
the Sects of Arceſilas, Carneades, and Pyr- 
rho ; but rather leſt they ſhould be forced 


to own their Ignorance; to this we may 
add, that as we don't ſtick to any Seq, but 
only follow what is moſt probable, we are 
under an Obligation to weigh the Argu- 


ments of our Opponents, as the Practice of 
the Academicks is, and this cannot be done 


| without great Study and Erudition. Where- 
as the Dogmatiſis, applying themſelves only 


to know the Nature, Conſtitution, and Ar- 

ents of their own Sed, never trouble 
themſelves about the reſt; this is the Way 
of the greateſt Part of our Modern Peri- 


patetick Profeſſors, | 


AFTER they have once learn'd this Me- 
thod of Philoſophy, which is taught in the 
Schools, and which is reduc'd into Precepts, 
adapted to the Capacity of their Diſciples, 
they little care what cither Plato, Epicurns, 
or Zeno thought: They do not ſo much as 
trouble themſelves with reading Ariſtotle; 
neither do they enquire whether the Peri- 


patetick Doctrine, which they pretend to 
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teach, be the very Doctrine of the Peripa- - 


teticks, Epicurus himſelt, after he had 
contented himſelf with new Plaiſtering up 
the Doctrine of Democritus, did not ſo 
much deſpiſe other Sciences, as he pretend - 
ed it, in order to hide his own Ignorance ; 
alledging, that they were of no Uſe towards 
the Attainment of true Knowledge ; * 
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Nauſiphanes, who taught him Philoſophy 
and 2 been a Diſciple of Pyrrho, was a 


very learned Man; and ſince then, many 


Academicks and Scepticks have attain d to 
a very high Degree of Learning. ä 

As for Des Cartes, th ough he took 1 
great Deal of Painsto acquaint himſelf with 
the Philoſophy of the Ancients, andof many 
of the Moderns, he, nevertheleſs, affected to 
appear as if he had known nothing of em; 


that he might the better paſs for the ſole 


Inventor of his own Doctrine, in which he 
has been follow'd by too many of his Diſ- 


ciples, who have expos'd a counterfeit Ig- 


norance, in order to hide their real one. 
And yet theſe Defenders of Ignorance, theſe 
Enemies to Learning, (whoſe Works do but 
too plainly ſhow, how, much they deſerve 
thole Names) do not ceaſe ſinging the 
ſame old Song againſt the Academicks, and 
accuſing them of the profoundeſt Ignorance, 
becauſe, ſay they, by the Profeſſion they 
make of knowing nothing, they own them- 
ſelves the moſt ignorant of all Men, as 


if their owning, that they knew nothing, 
made the others one Jot the wiſer. 


Bur theſe very attentive Philoſophers, 
who, at every Word throughout their Works, 
do till beg our Attention, ſhould have con- 
ſider d that the Word to know is equivocal, 
and that there is a great Deal of Difference 
between knowing a Thing with full Evi- 
dence, and — Certitude, and knowing 
it, 
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it only with Probability; and that the Aca- 


demicks have as much of this laſt Know- 
ledge, as any other Men, but that 'no Man 


can attain to the former. They tell the 


World that the Academicbs do affect to 
paſs for Men that doubt of every Thing, 
even of the moſt evident Things, only to 
gain the Reputation of Men of Senſe and 
Learning. Was it then to be thought, Men 
of Senſe, that Des Cartes, and his Diſci- 
ples after him, would have Men to rid 


themſelves of all thoſe Opinions, with which 


their Minds are pre- poſſeſs d, which they call 
Prejudices, in order to their coming at the 
Truth: But we may eaſily ſee, both by this 
Reproach which they caſt upon us, and by 
all their Works, that they never had ſo much 
as a Tincture of polite Learning; and that 
they never underſtood what the Opinions 
of, as if e or Aan were. 
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Anſwer to the Third Objection. | 


E T us now come to your Third 

@ L © Objetion, by which you would 
perſuade us that we ſee what we 
don't, I mean, Truth and Falſhood, 
and that we can diſcern them by ſome cer- 
tain, diſtinguiſhing Marks. It is certainly a 
molt ſurpriſing Thing to me, that you ſhould 
know what I ſee, when I my ſelf dont 
know it. I ſay, indeed, that there is in 
Things an Appearance of Truth which we 
do follow, but tis your ſelf that conclude 
from thence that we haye a Rule to diſtin- 
guiſn between Truth and Falſhood, becauſe 
that Appearance of Truth is what makes us 
diſcern it from Falſhood : For that Appear- 
ance of Truth is not a certain Mark of 
Truth, which, being perceiv'd, ſhould make 
us know that That, which bears it, is cer- 
. tainly true, but only an outward Appeat- 
ance, which, being perccivd in any Ob- 
je, makes us ſay not that it is true, ſince 
that Appearanceof Truth is ſometimes found 
in Falſhood ; but only that we find a Proba- 


bility or Appearance of Truth in it. 
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Fo R as Zeuxis, when he beheld the 
Curtain, which Parrhaſius had painted, was 
deceivd by its Likeneſs, and thought it a 
real one; if, after he had found his Miſtake, 
he ſhould have ſeen a real Curtain hang- 
ing over a PiAure, he would certainly 
have doubted whether it was a real or a 
painted one, and would have thought that 
it only had the Likeneſs of a Curtain, whether 

| true or painted, till he had examin'd it more 
narrowly. In like manner we, often obſery- 
ing an Appearance of Truth in ſome Things, 
which we know to have no Truth in them, 
whenever that Appearance of Truth pre- 
ſents it ſelf to us again, we ought, if we aft 
like Wiſe-men, to believe that there is 
the Likeneſs or Appearance of Truth, but 
not the real Truth; and that ſach a Likeneſs 
may as well come from Falſhood as from 
Truth ; this Appearance therefore is far 


coverd it to be common to them both ; 
we reſolve therefore to abſtain for the 
f future from diſcerning Truth from Falſhood, 


and from giving our Aflent or Credit to 
either. 


order to know the Likeneſs of Truth, we 


ought before - hand to be acquainted with 
Truth; for I can never know whether Pe. 
1d ters Picture be like him or not, unleſs 1 


be acquainted with Peter. But the Know- 
ledge 


enough from being a Rule to diſtinguiſn 
Truth from Falſhood, ſince. we have diſ- 
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B u T you will perhaps reply, That in 
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. ledge which we have either of Truth of 
of Peter is equally uncertain; ſeeing we 
only receive it from the Ideas we have in 
our Minds, which, as I have already ſuffici. 
ently. prov'd to you, are but very uncertain 
Marks of the Truth of Things. And 28 
we have no Rule of Truth, to which we 
may apply and compare our Ideas, the Idea 
which I have of Peter is as uncertain, as the 
Idea of Truth which I have form d to my 
ſelf; and I am. no more ſure that the Idea 
which I have of Peter is true, than I am 
of that which I haye of Truth; as there- 
fore when I ſay that the Picture of Peter 
is like him, it means no more than this, 
that That Idea which I have of Peter 
Picture, doth ſeem to me to be like the Idei 
which Ihave of Peter himſelf; in like man- 
ner when 1 ſay, that the Appearance df 
Truth, which I obſerve in an Object, is like 
the Truth, I mean no mote but that the 
Idea, which I have of that Appearance, ſeems 
to me to be like the Idea which I haye of 
TRR 

As to what you add, that though we 
cannot know what is true, we may at lealt 
know what is probable ; becauſe when ve 


ſay that we find in ſome Things an Ap- 


pearance of Truth, we acknowledge and 
affirm it ; and that when we follow this Ap- 
pearance or Likeneſs of Truth, we give 
our Aſſent to it; and that we can therefor 
have no Reaſon to ſay that Man can com- 
N | prehend, 


Hon vors r Ame. 


prehend, and that he ought” to affirm nothing, | 


ot give any Credit to it; twill be no dit 
eule Mattef to give an anſwer to it; = 
when L ay that I find in fome Thingy 
Appearance of Truth, 1 only wei f 

have two Ideas impreſod ir my Ming, bt 


of the Truth; which being compar d 
ther, do appear to'me 85 be alike. 
| when I ſee Peter it i nthedliately fai 
WH dex of Him in my Mind, And becauſe 
vort compate 'the Tdes 'of Peter, wit 1 700 
r himſelf, "becauſe 1 cänngt have hiff fh 


of the Appearance of Truth, and = 
= 


gin of that Idea is entirely uncertain, 
well as the Likeneſs it Has Hoe Thing 
preſetits;/*'{6 that I mall ne et kno 1 it, 
at leaſt with any Certaitity'or Evidence me 
Peter is there preſent : * Arent Th 
Thing ſeenis probable to me, because In 
. Caſes ae Ideas which wete Alke, 
have appear d to me to NghIf/ a Confortnis 
ty wich the Things thernfelves. 00, 
Now, Truth being nothing elſe, as] faid 
ve before, but that Conformity and Agtee- 
ment, Which is between the ee 2 
and the judgment which our Underftani 


from the ſaid Object; ſo likewiſe Pro- 
Ap bability is nothing elſe but the Likeneſs of 
e che Agreement and Conformity, which is 
between the outward Object and the Judg- 
om went which my 93 forms from 
end, Q that 


my Mind, but only his Idea; the 8 | 


ing forms from the Idea which proceeds 
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that Ide. When therefare, I. apply 

Mind to conſider the Idea of Peter which 
within me, I, fancy that I pexceive in it 


certain Likeneſs. or Appearance of A. 
foe cr with 525 himſelf, and findit 


955 8 that Likenedz to be 
= ns 0 
bt Ur you will ſay; 721075 leaſt the 
theſe Ideas are alike; but, I V no, for ty 
aw; is to. underiand with fl Krug 
and. Evidence, but how can 1know all the 
Ideas I have in my Mind! Many. Traces, mau 
Strokes, Cc arc form d in my Mind, vil. 


out my Knowledge, or my ſo much 28 
| Searing. of it A great quantity of animal 


pirits is carried, int my Brain, and another 
7 5 is hurried out of it, all which aredif- 


= tly, agitatcd, ; hence it comes that Ve 


olens, 1 both forget and retain ap lx 
foley, of * Things 4 neither do I always find 
the ſame Vigoux in my Mind, or : always 
make the . ſame uſe of my Reaſon, ſo that 
cannot have the Ideas of Things always at 
wy Command zi neither am I ſufficiently in. 
ſtructed about the. Nature, the Origin, the 
Cauſes, and Extinction of Ideas; and 
therefore can haye no ſufficient: Certainty 


of their Likeneſs; | fo. that 1 cannot affim 


that with any Certainty, which I am not well 
enough aſſur d of. 

1 have, I think, ſufficiently prov d io you, 
that the Fidelity of the Brain is doubtful, 
mad that we don't at all underſtand * 
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ture of our Underſtanding.” Now there are 
ſome Images in the Brain; vis. thoſt Traces 
which are impreſsd there by the Motion of 
the Nerbes and aninſal Spirits, from which 
the Undetſtanding forms Ideas, and ebm - 
paring them togethcl, * diſcovers that Likes 
nels which is between them. How can 
then receive any cœrtaiti and indubitable 
Knowledge, from ſuch e and doubtful 


| Inſtruments? Or what can I dare aſſert with- 


out ſuch a ſure and jndubitable.Perception. 
When therefore an Academich ſays, that 
there is nothing true, that every Thing is 
uncertain, or that we know nothing; he 
doth not advance thoſe Propoſitions affir- 


matively, but. narratively ; and here it is, 
Cnet and of - 


that that Exception ef 
the Sceptic s, xhich I have elſe where quoted, 
ought to take Place, vis. that thoſe very 
Propoſitions do include themſelves, and that 
when any one ſays that he can know no- 
thing, he doth not except even that which 
he ſays, and that his. Diſcourſe doth over- 


throw it” felf at the ſame Time that it de- 


ſtroys all the reſt, in the ſame manner as 
Sampſon buried himſelf under the ſame Ruins 
with which he cruſh'd his SpeRators to 

Death, gens 
NE1THE RA ought Ari/totle's Objection, 
(apud Euſeb. pref. lib. xiv. cap. 18.) to 
ſtagger us, when he ſays, that thoſe Propo- 
ſfitions by which we demoliſh all the reſt, 
being uncertain and deſtroying themſelves, 
O 2 can 
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can be ot no manner of uſe to us: For ſo 
far are they from being uſeleſs, or we from 
uſing them in vain, that they anſwer the 
very Purpoſe for which we bring them, if 
whilſt they deſtroy themſelves, they likewiſ 
overthrow all the reſt; for we never deſigid 
to eſtabliſh and maintain them, but only 
uſe them to demoliſh and deſtroy both then 
ann _ every one elſe. 
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(2578 S to your refuſing” our Dodrine | ©! 

; Ag the Title of Sect or Philoſophy, ve ch 
ſhall not be much concern d about ch 
8 it; for whilſt the Thing it ſelf ſub- th 
fiſts, we ſhall never trouble our ſelves what to 
Name you give it: You may if you pleaſe, lia 


| inſtead of the Appellation of Sect, give it thi 


that of the Broom or Scourg e of all the bu 


Sefs, or the Philoſophy of 48 Fa Hilhſopbi- ml 


Sing, as ſome have done; call it ſo and vel V 
come, for it would but ill become us to 
uſurp the Name of Se&, which we refuſe 
to give to any other, ſince we are not bet- 
ter acquainted with Truth than they at, 


whoſe Ignorance makes us deny them that 
Title. will fro 


LY 
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WII ſhall caſily grant that Arceſilas 
has pierc'd himſelf with the | ſame Dart, 


with which he has pierced all other Philoſo- 
phers, as Lactantius hath tax d him (Lib. 


iii. cap. 5.) for then both the Dogmatick 


and Aporeticł, that is the affirming and 
doubting Philoſophy, will undergo the ſame 
Fate ; and this Adyantage we ſhall ſtill have 
over them, that they don't know that they 
know nothing, and we do know it, tho' 
with ſome Doubt and Uncertainty : Beſides, 
they never diſpute with us about the Pro- 
bability which we follow, but we do deny 
them the Truth which they are in Search 
of. | | 

As ve carry our Views farther then they, 
and have both our own and their Suffrages 
on our Side, whereas they haye none but 
their own, I think we could more juſtly 
challenge that glerious Title of Philoſopher 
than they, od Rink a better Right than they 
to the Name of Sect. Beſides, they are 
liable to be deceivd, a Thing unworthy of 
thoſe who aſſume the Title of Philoſophers ; 
but as for us who affirm nothing, and ſuſpend 
our Judgment in every Thing, whilſt we 
continue ſo doing, we can neither deccive 
our ſelves, nor be deceiv'd by any. 


Now whether of the two Doctrines de- 


ſerves the Title of Sect beſt > Theirs, which 


taking uncertain Doctrines for true, and 


drawing Conſequences equally uncertain 
from them, do diſpoſe them into Order, 
Q 3 and 


? 
? 
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and Saks them into Syſtems, . yo 
afterwards maintain as true, and ſt 


them with all imaginable Qbſtivagy 3 0 
ours, which advancing. no Docttines, afrm- 


ing or denying nothing, contents it ſelf 


with propoſing that which appears probable 
to us, and advancing nothing for likely but 
what is ſo, and forming it into a king of 
Web? Which of the two do you think belt 
and ſaſeſt lodg d, thoſe Who rear a high and 


large Edifice with Weak and broken Reed 


to dwell in; or they, who having diſcoverd 
the Weakneſs and Rottenneſs of thoſr Ma. 
terials, and being unable to get any chat ate 
ſounder or ſtronger, and fearing leſt they 
ſhould be cruſh'd by:the Fall of ſuch a Baild- 
ing, and buried under the Ruins of it; 
rather chooſe to retire into ſome hollow 
Rock, or ſome natural Cayern, and ther 
ſecure both themIves: 4 their Naos 
and Proviſion? 5 oh 

NA x, theſe very Probabilities mayde os 
der d into the Form'of a Syſtem, compasd of 
all its Parts, and put in a Condition to de 
fend it ſelf againſt the ilnſults of the Dag 
matiſis. Sextus Empiricus; is a ſuffcient 
Witneſs of it, who has leſt us an exad De- 
ſcription of this modeſt Doctrine of be 
Scepticks, composd of3all its Parts nice) 
coriuedded]; and join d. together; Time his 
conſum d ſeveral other Works which taught 
the ſame Wan; ha e N 
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EITHER wil it be difficile übt 
N us to diſintangle our ſelves from the 
“Dilemma, which you fancy infer 
mountable, when you argue thus: That if, 
when we maintain that nothing is either 
true or falſe; we ſpeak true; it follows that 
there is ſomething true, and conſequently 
that we are miſtaken; but if in affirming 
that there is neither Truth nor Falſhood, 
we do not ſpeak Truth, it follows that we 
are ſtill deceiv'd; and advance a Thing which 
is falſe. This Argument amounts'to about 


C g 
— „ 
y +1 


as much as that which you objected before, 


viz. that wien 1 fay that we can compre- 
hend nothing, and that we ought to affirm 


nothin ng, do at leaſt comprehend and affirm 


that I therefore make uſe of the ſame 
Anſwer, vis. that when I maintain that 
there is nothing true or falſe, this Pro- 
poſition doth like wiſe include it felf, and 
is no Way excepted from the general Rule 
which pronounces that there is nothingeither 
true or falſe. 
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vo vu will more plainly ſee, what this 
Argument amounts to, if we reduce it into 
form, as you will ſee preſently.” When! 
ay that there is nothing either true or falſe, 
I either ſpeak Truth or Ido not; If Ifpeak 
Truth, I muſt have affirm'd a Falſhood, when 
I affirm'd that there was neither Truth nor 
Falſhood; if what J ſaid be falſe, hen! 
affirm that nothing is cither true or falſe, 
this Propoſition which I advance muſt conſe- 
quently be falſe, vig. that nothing is eithet 
true or falſe, . Whence it follows, that 
whether I ſpake true or falſe, when I ad- 
vanc'd that Propoſition that nothing is cither 
us or falſe, the Propoſition, it ſelf muſt be 
falſe. F | 
I order to anſwer this Argument, 1 
need but deny your firſt Propoſition of 
which it conſiſts, 1 mean your Major, which 
is as follows; that what I ſay, vis. that 
nothing is either true or falſe, muſt be either 
true or falſe ; for this is begging the Queſtion 
with a Witneſs, ſeeing you take that for 
granted and certain, which is now in Que- 
ſtion, vig. that there is no Propoſition but 
what is either true or falſe ; for we affim 
on the contraty, that nothing is either true 
or falſe: Vour reaſoning therefore being 
founded upon this Propoſition which is 


doubtful and uncertain, the Concluſion 


you draw from it muſt be null and 
void. = ; 
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TRE School doth give us an Example of 
ach another Argument, which, they call 
Aßhßſtates, that is, ſuch as cannot ſubſiſt. 
They ſuppoſe that a Man has dream d, that 
ve ought not to mind or give Credit to 

Dreams; upon which they reaſon thus: If | 
the Man believes his Dream, he will at the 

name Time both believe and disbelieve 
| Dreams : He will believe Dreams, becauſe 
he gives Credit to that, and he will not 
believe Dreams, becauſe he gives Credit to 
that which forbids to give Credit to any. 
If on the other Hand he doth not give Cre- 
dit to that Dream, be will till both believe, 
and at the ſame Time disbelieve Dreams: 
He will believe them, becauſe he doth what 
the Dream bid him do, vi. not to believe 
Dreams, and he will not believe Dreams, be- 
cauſe he doth not believe that which forbids. 
him to give Credit to Dreams. Theſe Pro- 
poſitions do ſeem to contradic and over - 
throw one another; but the ſame Solution 
will ſerve for theſe, as for the preceding 
ones, Viz, that this Drcam, by forbiding any 
Credit to be. given to other Dreams, doth 
likewiſe forbid it to it ſelf ; and this Dream- 
cr will not therefore refuſe to credit Dreams, 
becauſe he believes in this, but only being 
forewarn'd, tho' not perſuaded by it, he 
will look upon this, as well as all the reſt,  * 
as falſe and not worth minding. | 

NE1THER will it be a hard Task to 
confute what * think amounts to a De- 
L * 
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monſtration. The Proofs we bring, fay you; Ill ci 
to ſhew that there is no Demonſttation, either 
prove ir, or they do not; if they prove it, 
it will follow that there is ſome Demonſtrati- 
on, becauſe every Proof that is drawn from 
' Reaſon is (6: If they do not prove it, there 
may be ſtill Demonſtrations, fince the Proofs, 
which you bring to ſhew the contrary, do 
V% 
In anſwer to which reaſoning, 1 tell you 
again, that you take that,” for certain and 
granted, which we are conteſting about; 
viz. that every Argument, or Proof drawn 
from Reaſon, muſt either prove, or not 


| prove. When Fundettook to prove that there 
was no Demonſtration, the Ptoofs, I made 


uſe of, ought to be included with the reſt, 
and ſo deſtroy themſelves along with tnem; 
büt you'll” reply,” that if theſe Proofs be val 
and ineffectual, it follows that there are De. 
monſtrations, ſeeing the Proofs which I l 
ledg d againſt; it are ineffectual. I owt! that 
theſe Proofs ate not true, ſince there is nothing 
that is certainly ſo: Town likewiſe that they 
conclude not with any certalnty, ſeeing 
there is nothing infallibly certain; I only ay 
ttunzat they are probable, but that which is only 
probable, is not infallibly ſure, which it 
| ought to be in order to amoumt to à De. 
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monſtration. ION 
As for the other Argument which the WW 


Epicureans alledge againſt us, I look upon it 
as mere trifling and childiſh; They ſay * 
„„ either 
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either we know what Demonſtration is, or 
we don't know it; if we know it, it follows 
that there ate Demonſtrations ;-if we don't 
know it, e are very ſilly and raſh to * 
pole à Thing which we know nothing of. 

I anſwer, that this Argument proves too 
much, and conſequently that it proves no- 
thing. It proves too much, becauſe it may 
be made uſe of againſt thoſe who ſhall deny 
the Exiſtence of any fabulous Creatures, ſuch 
as Griſins, Centaur, Chimeras and the like; 
for an Epicurean will ſay, that either they 
know what Centauns, Griffins,” &c, are, or 
they do not; if they do know, then it fol- 
lows that there are Centaurs, &c. if they 
don't know, he will modeſtly tell them that 
they are a pack of Dunces, for oppoſing 
what they dont know; but tho there are 
neither Demonſtrations nor Centaurs, we 
may nevęrtheleſs frame ſome Ideas of Things 
that ate not, and a ont them, as if 
they, did exiſt. 
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0 UR next Objedion is, That if 

Is Y 9 God had ſo form'dus, that we ſhould 
Dee be always miſtaken, even in the 
plaineſt and moſt evident Matters ; we ſhould 
be forced to own that God was the Deceiver, 
which cannot be ſaid or even ſuppos d with. 
out the greateſt Impiety: It belongs to Der 
Cartes to anſwer that Objection, ſeeing he 
is the Author of this Reaſoning, which | 
have only mention'd without approving of it; 
for ourholy Religion teaches us quite other 
Things. But ſuppoſe your ſelf to be now 
diſputing with Des Cartes.: He will not fail 
telling you, that though God had ſo form'd 
us that we ſhould be always deceiv'd, yet 
would it not therefore follow that God ws 
. cauſe of it; for ſince we own that he ha 
form d us of ſuch à Nature, that we are of- 
ten miſtaken, without daring therefore to 
lay the Blame on him, ſo neither ought 
we to do it, tho' we were always miſtaken. 
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ſo form'd us, that we ſhould be always mi- 
ſtaken, yet would not this be a ſufficient 
Reaſon for our laying the Deceit to his 
Charge; unleſs we could prove that he had 
likewiſe ſo made us, as that "being always 
miſtaken, we ſhould nevertheleſs Rill certain- 
ly believe that we were in the Right; in the 
ame Manner as we cannot eall him a Liar 
who tells a fabulous 1 as — but he, 


is . up of rotten and bad Mantia — 
him who ſells ſuch a wretched and batter d 
Building, and endeavours to perſuade the 
Buyer that it is ſound and good; we ſhall 
rather eſteem the former an honeſt Man, if 
he diſcovers the Pefects of it to the Man 
that intends to bu t. 

Sven we may Hkewiſe ſuppoſt the Con! 
duex of God towards Mankind: He makes us 
ſenſible of the Unfaithfulneſs of our Senſes, 
of the Deceitfulneſs of our Reaſon, the 
Weakneſs of our Underſtanding, and the 
Obſcureneſs and Uncertainty of our Per- 
ceptions: He fore warns us by the Oracles of 
his holy Word, which J have before quoted, 
by the very nature of our Reaſon and 
Senſes, and by our own Experience. For 
after we have found that we are oſten de- 
ceiv'd, we ought to think that we may be 
always decciy'd, or that if it happens at any 
Time 
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Time that we ate not miſtaken, Jet we 
can never be ſure when that is we are not fo. 
225 5 God ſhews himſelf to be the ye 

 Fultneſs of Truth, and the very Truth "ſelf, 
—_ 2 vouchſafes to give us Notice that 


we are ſubject to Error, and that 573 Very 


often fall into it; and exhorts us by the in- 
ward and continual Motions. of his Spirit 
that we ſhould look for a certain Knowledge 
of Truth, not from our Senſes or Reaſon, 
but from him through Faith. * 
Ir would moreover prove more adyan- 
-tagious. if God had debarr'd us from the 
Knowledge il Truth, than if he had ck 
us an open and eaſy Way to come a at it; fot 
when we art once fully perſuaded that we 
cannot / attain to any clear, certain and per- 
fect Knowledge of Truth, we ſhall he very 
apt to ſuſpend our Judgment, and. ſo ſhal 
neyer he Heceiy d. Whereas on, the cont 
ry: we {hall be very Often, dei dieif vg 
hope to come to the 1 edge of 25 
in this Life 3 Thus may es Carter. 
himiclf from their Attacks; but it is 1 
ſineſs and not ours, who are, far 1 0 ny 
tending tp maintain his F Opinions: 
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in which you ſay, that our ſuſpend- 
ing our judgment and our Aſſent doth 
alienate us from the Submiſſion Which we 
uwe to Faith, and 2 Door to the 
ian of Manners. But we ſhalt not 
on a Loß how to reconcile Faith to Rea- 
and the former hath little to fear from 
_ latter; for Reaſon hath its Light, tho 
it be but an obſcure one; but it can never 
draw from it, any more than from the Senſes, 
or from Nature, all the neceſlary Aſſiſtances 
in order to attain to a firm ald certain 
Know ledege of Truth. But as to the Know. 
ledge which we receive from Hat divine 
Light, which enlightens our — 
above the Laws of Nature, we''bughe 
ſabmit entirely to it; and when we have 
once receiv d the Faith, we ate bound to 
live up to the Precepts of it; but though we 


had not this holy Rule, we have the Laws 


and Cuſtoms which would direct us in the 
Condatt of gur Lives. ä 4 
5 
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As to Tertullian's vehement Declaration 


in Fayour of the Senſes, that by .neglefling 


them we quite overturn this State of Life, 
diſturb the Order of Nature, blind the Eyes 
of Providence, Cc. they are but the old 
Complaints: of the Dogmaticks, and which 
I think I have already ſufficiently anſwer 
throughout this whole Effay ; and I think 
that he needed not to have drawn his Proof 
from our Saviour's Humanity, which being 
hypoſtatickly; united to the Deity, muſt ccr- 
tainly be as free from Error, as it was from 
Sin. As for the Apoſtles and other Saints, 
whoſe Deeds and Words ſerv'd to the Pro. 
Pagation. of the Goſpel ; God took 
Care to preſerve in them all: poſſible Fide 
lity of the- Senſes, and Certitude of Rea- 
ſon, and by his. Grace and holy ren 
Preſerved them from all Erro. 

I. likewiſe; agree with St. "Auſtin, -thi 
without Aſſent there can be no Faith; but 
then 1; fay, - that the Afent which Faith re- 
quires is of a different Kind from that which 
is; requir'd by Reaſon. It is with [Juſtice 
that he baniſhes all Doubts from the City 
of God, if thoſe Doubts are brought into 
Matters of Faith, or any Way endanger it: 
He affirms that we may attain to a full and 
certain Knowledge of Truth by the Help 
of Reaſon; I grant it, but that Knowledge 
will only have the higheſt human Certainty. 
And St. Auſtin himſelf doth clſewhere a0 


knowledge, that that Certainty is but * 
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and imperfect: That our Underſtading being 


plunged into the filth of Fleſh and "Blood, 
and cover d with the Darkneſs of Error, ſees 
but obſcurely, and is not able to behold the 


Brightneſs of Truth: But let us reaſſume 


the Thread of their Objection. 

I F, ſay you, we refuſe to liſten te Realbn, 
we overturn this Foundation of Religion, 
which Reaſon had ſettled in our Minds, that 
God is. In order to anſwer this Objection, 
I muſt remind you, that we have two Ways 
of coming at the Knowledge of God, the 
one by the Help of Reaſon, and with the 
greateſt human Certainty ; the other by 
Faith, and with an entire divine Certajnty. 
And tho we cannot acquire a more certain 
Knowledge by the Help of Reaſon, * than 
the Knowledge of God; inſomuch that all 


the Arguments which the Wicked oppoſe 


againſt it are of no force, and may caſily 
be confuted ; - nevertheleſs, this Certainty is 
not entirely perfect. 

HENCE it is, that the Fathers of the 
Church ſcarce believ d that a Man did know 
God, who knew him only by Reaſon, and 
not by Faith ; and made ſo little account of 
that Knowledge of God, which we have 


by the Help of Reaſon alone. What elle 


can Tertullian mean by thoſe Words I quoted 
t:fore, To whom is God made known with- 
out Chriſe? To whom is Chriſt known 
without the Holy Ghoſt? Or to whom is 
the Holy Ghoſt imparted without the Sa- 
crament of Faith ? (Tert.de Anim. cap. 2.) 


P What 
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What means St. At hanaſus, when he. tells 
Feradion, that the Deny is not underſtoad 
| Bf by 4s by Reaſoning and Arguments, but 
* Faith, and by. holy and pious Meditations, 
=. Athan. ad Serap.) What meat St. Chryſe. | 
om, when he laugh'd at thoſe Philoſaphers, 
who could not be perſuaded that the World 
was created out of nothing, and yet could 
eaſily believe that God was without Begin. 
ning, and unbegotten, though this laſt ap- 
pear d more incredible, and that we knoy 
N N no, as Foro from Reg, 
but by Faith? (Chry/. Hom. 22. in Epi}. 
ad Hebr.) 8 3 | < 
W 7 AT * 1 7 Os 
{aith' (in 1. Quæſt. 3. Lib. x.) that tho 
this. 2 God is, be not ver evi. 
dent, and cannot be fully demonſtrated ; 
it is nevertheleſs naturally probable. Which 
eſtimony is alledg'd by Biel (in 1 Dif. 2. 
uxſt. 10. Art. 3. Dub: v.) when he de 
| clates, that we are ſufficiently 


» ww ty ww ws 


/y, the not evi- 
dently and \abſolutely ſure, that thert maſt 
be a firſt Being, «Author of Preſervation, 
a4 well as there is a firſt 712 Aube 
of Creation. We may likewile bring the 

eſtimony of Thomas Aquinas (Tom. 2. 2. 

. Queſt. 2. Art. 4.) who ſays, that Humm 
"Reaſon is very defettive in human Mai. 
ters, and that which plainly fhews it, i, 
that thoſe N who following Ns 
ture, have apply themſelves to the Searth 
of human Things, have been often ni. 
alen, and often contradicted one u 
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In order therefore to bring Men to à cer. 
tain and indubitable Knowledge of God, 
there was 4 Neceſſity that diume Things 


and as the Word of God who: cannot lie. 
No tho we may prove the Being of 


together, ate of no leſs Weight to convince 
the Mind, than the Principles of Geometry, 
or the Theorems which are deduc d from 
them, and have the greateſt human Cer- 
titude; yet ſince ſo many eminent Philoſo- 
phers have openly oppoſed thoſe Principles, 
te it is very plain that there can be no perfect 
155 and full Certainty, either in that natural 
% Knowledge which we have of God, and 
7 have acquird by the Help of our Reaſon, 
N in that Science which is founded upon 
ien che Principles and Theorems of Geometry; 
but only a human Certainty, ſuch as I ſpoke 
de of before, to which nevertheleſs every viſe 
Man ought to ſubmit his Underſtanding: And 
ul this is no way repugnant to thoſe Paſſages 
30 £xken ont of the Book of Mſdom, (Ch. xiii. 
th 1nd Seq.) or the Epiſtle to the Romans, 

e (Chap. i. 20.) which declare thoſe Perſons 


mad and inexcuſable, who from the Works. 


of the Creation, could not clearly ſce and 
underſtand the Power and the Godhead ot 
the Creator; for, if I may be allow d to uſe 
Faſquess Words, (in Thom. i. Part) The 


tioty Soreptures only inteud to affirm by 
theſe Fal. that there is ftill a ſufficient 
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a God by Arguments, which being join d 


Teftimony of the Being of a God mm the 
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Fabrick of this World, and in his other 
Works, to make Men ſenſible f it; but 


| they are not ſo ſollicitous whether that 


Knowledge be certain and perfect; 45 
thoſe Words, are ſeen, or are beheld, in ther 
common and uſual Signification, do fignify 
any Knowledge of 'the Underſtanding with 
a determinate Conſ.nt. He adds ſoon af. 
ter, for i any one ſhould deny our Saviour, 
that which would render him imexcuſable, 
would not be, becauſe be might have had 
ſuch a ſort of Knowledge, or evident Ar. 
uments of him; but becauſe be might have 
— him by Faith, and by prudent 
Knowl.dge. 7 5 
I 1s not therefore without Reaſon that 
Suarez affirms, That the natural Evidence of 
this Principle, that God is the firſt Origin of 
Truth which 72 deceixe 5420 neither 
neceſſary, nor ſuſſitient to perſuade us, 
tbe ey, which is infusd — ut, 0 —＋ 
what God bas revealed. (Suar. Diſp. 3. ade 
Fid. Sect. 6.) He afterwards proveth by Ex- 
perience, that it is no ways neceſſary; for 
ſimple and ignorant Chriſtians, tho they 
have no clear or certain. Knowledge of God, 


do nevertheleſs: believe that. God ig. Even 


thoſe Chriſtians who are Men of Senſe and 


Learning, as Thomas Aquinas has obſeryd 


it, do believe that God is, before they know 
him by the. Help of. Reaſon (Thom. xii. 
Queſt. 2. Art. 4, and 5.) Suarez goc 


on to ſhew, that the natural Evidence of that 
Principle is not ſufficient, becauſe that di- 
Y Ws, ; yin 
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vine Faith which is infusd into our Minds, 
cin never depend upon human Faith. how 


clear and evident ſocver, as upon a formal 
Object; becauſe an Aſſent ot a more firm, 


noble and exalted Nature, cannot receive 
its Certainty and Evidence from one of 2 


inferior Order and Dignity: 

TH 18 islikewiſe the Opinion of Thewes 
Aquinas, and many more eminent Caſuiſts,* 
not only. concerning Theological, but like 
wiſe concerning moral Virtues infus d by 


God; which cannot, by Reaſon of their 


Dignity, be govern d by natural Reaſon: 
Neither muſt you ſuppoſe this to be contra- 
dicted by the Author of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebr. (Ch. xi. 6.) when he ſays, that he 
that cometh to God, muſt belie ue that he 
16; for he will have us believe it, not with a 
natural or human, but with à divine infus d 
Faith; ſor he had ſaid at the Beginning. of 
the Verſe, that 'without Faith it was im- 

poſſible to pleaſe God. The Fathers of the 
Council of Trent (Sf: vi. cap. 6.) under- 
ſtood it in this Senſe: As for that Propoſi- 
tion of Thomas Aquinas, that e believe 4 
God, and in God, — the ſame Act; it 
doth only teach us, that divine Faith, by which 
we believe that God i, comes from God 
himſelf, and not from human Nature or 


Reaſon. For as Suarez ſays, the Excel. 


lency of the firſt original Truth deſerves, 
that —— the Reſolution is made from the 
material to the formal Object, the ſame 
FOG Ot ject 7 not be reſoli d inta 

another, 
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fore, they become certain with a divine Cet- 


( the Weaxnrss off 
another, but be belies'd fur its own Eu. 
dente; u N un neee LE 


"As to whatiyou add, hs it will folloy 
chat Faich ſhall depend upon Uncertainties, 
it the firſt Principles; — by 
the Light of. Nature, ſuch as this, that 
the ame Thing can, and cannot be at the 
ſame Time, be uncertain: The laſt quoted 
Divine has given an excellent Anſwer to it, 

b de Þid. Ject. 3. Art. 13.) If ay 
ft renciple be found involuid in theCou 
of Roth, it ſbalt be bel by Faith, 
and Faith | ſpall not upon that 
Principle, as known by the Light of N.. 
tare: As fur Inflance, If 7 lieus that 
God is Trins, I dv neceſſarily believe that 
he is not one only Perſon, or that tben 
pre Four Perfons, not from that natura 
Principle that 'every Thing is, o is na, 
ag ſuch ; but berauſe Faith it ſelf, which 
perſ nades me that! the Affirmatian- is, tru, 
doth likewiſe perſuade me that the N. 
tive ir falſe, and ſo of the reſt. 
FAIT H therefore doth not depend u 
on thoſe firſt Principles, but it 
them as certain, with that ſupream human 
Certainty I have ſpoken of j to which Cer. 
titude Faith coming to join it ſelf, inſtead of 
that higheſt human Certitude they had be- 


titude, and this T have already fo fully prov, 
that you ſeem d to me fully perſuaded of it. 
Hence you may calily ſee, that as long a 
| human 
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Human UNDERSTANDING. 

human "Underſtanding "doth rely upon Rea-- 
ſon, or upon thoſe firſt} Principles, it can 
hardly maintain it ſelf, but aſſoon as Faitl- 
comes to its Aſliſtanee; it becomes firm and 
unſhaken, as I ſhew'd you before. Reflect, 
I pray you, a little ferioufly upon that eom- 


mon Axiom, approv'd and ſented to by all 


the old Philoſophers ; that ex nibilo nh fit, 

ont of n nothing is made. 
PLATO relying upon the Fidelity and 

Infalliblenefs of this Principle, belicv'd that 


the Matter of which the World was made, 


had been eternal, and Ariſtot thought that 
the World had no Beginning; but Faith has 
both diſallow'd and rejeted' this Principle: 
Why then may we net believe that the 
fame Thing may happen to all the other 
Axioms of Phil N the Power of 
God ? Did not Des Crves believe it poffible 
for the Power of God to make the fame 
Thing to be, and not to be at the fame 
Time? Or that a Propofttion ſhould be both 
erue and falfe at the ſame Time, and in the 
ſame Senſe? Henee it manifeſtly happens, 
that when our Reafon applies it ſelf to the 
firſt Principles, though it finds in them the 
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higheſt human Certainty, they ftill want 


ſomething to give them a perfect Certitude, 
and that Defect is ſupplyd by Faith. 

. AND not only all thoſe Axioms and firſt 
Principles, but all thoſe Propoſitions like- 
wife, which being of ſmaller Extent, do not 
ſo eaſily gain an Aſſent from us, receive all 


Wen Farce and Certainty from Faith; of 
this 


P 4 
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this kind are many of thoſe Propoſſtion 
which we find in the ſacred Writings, -Coun-- 
cils, & c. Such is that Propoſition you men · 

tion d before, viz. That Chriſt is a rational 
Creature, which acquires their Certitude, 
not only from Reaſon and the Argument 
Ju: propos d, but likewiſe from Faith ; 
K theſe and ſuch like Propoſitions, that 
an is compos d of Soul and Body, That he 
lives, is nfble, that I live, exiſt, gc. ſince 
I believe, and know that 1 believe; all theſe 
and ſuch like, I ſay, will become certain to 
me through Faith: For my Reaſon which 
had found them certain, only with a human 
Certainty, as ſoon as it is aſſiſted by Faith, 
will find them true with a divine Certain- 
ty; ſo that all the Doubts and Darkneſs 
which had poſſeſt my Mind before, will all 
be. Alpers d b by it, and this, amongſt very 
many more, is certainly a very great Ad. 
vantage which we receive from Faith and 
Divinity, that it confirms our wavering 
Minds, and brings them to a clear, ful and 
certain. Knowledge of Trum. 
Bu r you will perhaps reply, That at leaſt 
| the Form, which we call Syllogiſtical, doth 
not come under the Dominion of Faith, 
and that there can be no other but a human 
Certitude i in ſuch a Form; that neverthelc(s, 
the Certainty of the Concluſion depends 
upon that Form; and that if this Concluſion 
doth belong to Faith, it can only: have e g hu. 
man Certitude. | 
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Human. UnDezsTANDING. 


Bur you ought to underſtand, that the 
Certitude of this Concluſion which belongs 
to Faith, doth: not at all depend upon the 
Certitude of the Syllogiſtical Form; which, 
with reſpect to it, is merely accidental, to uſe 
the Language of the Schools; for the greateſt 
Divines, and in particular Thomas Aquinas, 
teach that divine Knowledge is not diſ- 
curſtue or ratiacinative, but ſimple and ab 
ſalute; and that our Mind doth carry it ſelf 
by one and the ſame Act towards the ma- 
terial Object, upon the Account of the for- 
mal one; and that by « one and the ſame Act 
we believe God, and i in God; becauſe Faith, 
being once enter d into our Mind, doth 
cauſe us to embrace and believe both it ſelf, 
and what ever elſe it propoſes to be be- 
lieyd,. in the ſame manner as the Light 
doth render both it {elf and every: Thing 
elſe viſible. | 

Ir is upon this account that St. Chr 72 
fom, whoſe Teſtimony I before. alledg d, 
doth; wiſely ſay, that obſcure Things are 
made viſible by Faith; and that thoſe, which 
are viſible, are confirm d and made certain 
by thoſe which are not viſible; and that 
Faith cannot maintain it ſelf, if it doth not 
more certainly perſuade us 'of the Things 
which are not viſible, than we are of thoſe 
7 are ſo, (Chryſe oft, in Hebr, xi. 2. 

21.) 

* s to what relates to the Motives of Cre- 

dibility, which prepare the Mind to the Re- 


| geption of Faith, and vhich amt accord- 
| as 
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24. Art. 3. Dab. 1.) who pretends, 'thi 


ide Wexrnnes of 
ing to you, be certain not only wich the 
higheſt human Certitude, but a 
ſapream abfolnte Certitnde ; I ſhall Oppo 


to you what Gabriel Biel fays, (in 3 Dj 


in order to the Reception of Faith, it fuf- 

fices that the Motives of Credibility be — 
pos d as probable. Do you think that Chil- 
dren, who have fearce any ufe of their 


Reaſon, or thoſe 'barbarous, rude and igno 


rant Nations, who have nevertheleſs re- 


paſs the following Decree, ( Concil. 
cap. 79 that, if any one = affirm that 


ceivd the Gift of Faith, do clearly and 

firmly underſtand thofe Motives of Credibi- 

lity ? No, certainly; but the Grace of God, 

and his inward Light, comes to help and 

er the Imbccillity of our Nature and 
our Reaſon. 

Tus is the receivd Opinion of our Di- 
vines; Reaſon ſtands in need of this Aſſi- 
ſtance of the divine Grace, not only in groß 
and illeterate, but even in Men off Senſe 
and re he let reaſon be never ſo 
quick - ſighted, yet it can neyer 22 Faith 
to us, Wann we be ihwardly entighten' 
by an heavenly Light ; becauſe, as l obſeryd 
before, divine Faith, being of a ſuperior Or: 
der, cannot derive its Origine from human 
Faith. *Tis for this Reaſon that the Church 
condemn'd the Sem. Pelagians, ho be- 
lievd that the firſt Beginnings of our Faith 
came, not from God but, from our — 
and this caus d the Council of Oran Pi 


Man 


ſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, 'eit 


ent to, any 
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Min may, or rum, by the mere Strength of . 


Nature; without the — and Inc. 


think in 
4 conformable Manner, - or chooſe, or con- 
good Thing that is preach'd to 
him that concerns his Jabuation, be is 4 
ei by 4 Spirit of Hereſy. © 
 AGREEABLE to wh th Deed thes 
of the Council of Trent (Sell. vi. Can. 3} 
if any one ſays, that, without the prevent- 
. i — and Inſpiration of the Holy 
a. e 
— — eds -9h6i Gland + Faris 
confer d upon es: let * — 
_ is likewiſe — 1 _— 
un 5s, Who vs," That : 74 | 
Faith doth manifeſt the Things that S 
Tac have , Knowleeps of the Things 
atth s Knowledpe' of . 
2 not el "a dmonftratius Man. 
nur, lun becauſe _— t ef Fauh Tr 
appear worthy believe, org eo 
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and Scepticks ' has been rejected. 


S for the Reaſons which have caus d 
2 the Doctrine of the Pyrrboniaus to 
be ſet aſide, they are far frombeing 

thoſe which you ſuſpect. You fancy that 
| | | it 


Why che. Dalin of the. daatemiets 
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it. was rejected by the Pagans, for fear ths 
Sciences ſhould fall into Contempt; tho'1 
have ſhew'd you already, that they have been 


very, induſtriouſly: cultivated by many excel. 
tent. Men, who made Profeſſion of, and 
practis d this Art of doubting. You be. 


lieve likewiſe, that it has been rejected by 
che Chriſtians, teſt it ſhould be prejudicial 
to Faith and good Manners; though twas 
in Cicero's Time that it utterly fell, as he 
himſelf doth often mention; or rather, to 
ſpeak more juſtly, that. it was reduced to 
fewer Perſons: But it is certain, that the 
Chriſtians had not then as yet appear d in 
the World, and conſequently could have no- 
thing to fear from the. Sceptiełk Doctrine, 
either as to their Religion or Morals. So 
that it happen d rather through that Pride 
which is natural to Man, who is naturally 
ſo full of, and ſo ſwelled with an Opinion, 
that his Reaſon ſets him up in a Rank yaſt- 
1 ſupcrior to that of Beaſts, that he is en- 
w'd with Underſtanding, capable ef Sci. 


= and Knowledge, and is born to Rea. 


ſon, to know and underſtand ; that he is 
loth to ſee himſelf ſtript of all theſe glo- 
rious Advantages, and in a manner 
| ded and condemn'd to the Darkneſs of per- 
enal Ignorance: Tis therefore impoſſible 
for Men to ſuffer themſelves to be undeceiv'd, 
and fore d out of ſo agreeable an Error: 
They prefer an honourable Folly, to a poor 
and obſcure Wiſdom ; and rather. than be 
Wriven by the Scepticks from their mon 
: ancied 
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fancied Poſſeſſion of Knowledge, as from 


an Inheritance which they hold from Na- 
ture; they will rather chuſe to maintain 
it vi & armis, and like Raviſhers of 7 — 
ſon, and Deſtroyers of Knowledge, will 
fight Sword in Hand, rather than act by 
lawful Ways againſt themſelves,” as wiſely 
foreſecing that it would be a ſure Way of 
being thruſt out of a Poſſeſſion, which they 
have ſo long and ſo unjuſtly uſurp d. 

Jo v plainly ſee now, if 1 am not mi- 
ſtaken, how weak and frivolous all the Con- 
traditions and Ojections of the Dogmaticks 
are : However, they might make ſome Im- 
preſſions upon me, if we could find any 
one Sect of Philoſophers that was free from 
them, or if any Philoſophers approvd of 
any other Se beſides their own ; but ſince 
they are at perpetual War one with another 
we muſt not expect them to be at Peace 
with us; and ſince we make Profeſſion of 


contradicting all other Sects, if we will | 


deal fairly, we ought not to take it ill if 
we are ſpoken againſt by them; and as our 


Objections do not bring them out of theit 


Errors, or make them yield to our Admo- 


nitions, they ought in Juſtice to give us 


Leave not to be ſurpriz'd at their reproach- 
ful Speeches, 8 

Tu x learned ect of Pythagoreans, which 
hath attain d to ſuch a prodigious height of 


Erudition, after it had been tormented with 


an infinite Multitude of Calumnies and ridi- 
culous Taunts, was at * reduc'dto nothing ; 


Whether 
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 ſeverd from it, and collected every Thing 


we have lately ſcen a Man, who bore di 
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2 it was becauſe” Plato, Ariſtotle, 


Fpen/ippus, and many more, had plunderd 


it of its moſt curious Diſcoveries, and ha. 
ving mended and rcform'd them, did appro- 


priate them to themſelyes, or that they 


that could afford Matter of Ridicule, and 
thereby gave occaſion to Banterers to expoſe 
and ridicule that Sect, as Porphyry gueſi d, 
(in vit. Pyth. ) or becauſe a certain ſuppo- 
ſititious Libel, together with ſome ſtrange 
and odious Symbols, which were attributed 
to that Sect, were the Cauſe of their being 
ſo ſpoken againſt, as Lamblicus believes 
(vit. Pyth. Lib. i. cap. 2.) nevertheleſs, the 
Contempt into which it was fall'n did 
not hinder Tamblicus, whom I juſt nov 
quoted, nor many more, from cloſely ad- 
hering to that Party, and boaſting that they 
were ſupported by the divine ProteQtion, 
upon which chey wholly depended and rely d 
Wu r Reproaches have not been cal 
upon the Epicureans, for having attack d the 
very Gods themſelves, overturnd Religion, 
corrupted all Morals, baniſh'd Madeſty, and 
for having authoriz'd Libertiniſm? It is be 
come ſo odious, that the very Fews made 
uſe of the Word Epicure to ſignify Imp 
dence , Lewdneſs, and thoſe Places that 
were famous for Debauchery ; ncyerthdels, 


Character of Prieſt, ſtart up and revive thi 
Set, which had been aboliſh'd ſo mam 
| Centuries age for which he hath had * 
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pprobation of map any learned and pious 

1 5 Des Cartes himſelf was not free 
from Cenſures, tho he has endeavour d to 
demonſtrate the Exiſtence of God, and 
Difference between Soul and Body: I 
ſee nevertheleſs many Perſons of all Ranks' | 
and Conditions, Men of Gravity and Learn- 
ning, both profeſs and maintain his Doctrine. 
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' Cn a». XVII. 
| The Concluſion. 


IN C E therefore the Caſe is luch 
as I have been ſhewing you, we can 
Dy not promiſe ourſelves a more 'fa- 
yourable Reception from the Valgar ; but 
neither the Suſpicions which they entertain 
of us, nor the Complaints that are made a- 
gainſt us, ſhall ever be able to make us for- 
lake our Reſolution of following what appears 
to us probable, till we are drawn from it by a 
greater Probability. In the mean time, no- 
thing ſhall force us to owa that we know 
what we don't know, or hinder us from pro- 
ferring ſtill the Freedom of our Judgment, 
to che Approbation of Perſons prepoſſe(sd 
with their own Chimerical Notions. 
YouUuRs, I confeſs, {(continu'd that'excel- 
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5 lent good Man, with his uſual Candor and 
this Politeneſs) your Approbation, I ſay,would go 
| a great Way indeed to confirm me in my 
Thoughts, and 1 mould beproud of deſerving 
| | — N it 
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thority, yet yours would be ſufficient to in 


Life and Studies, which is between us. 
excellent Philoſopher and I had, which, if 


it? I freely own I wag not alittle ſhaken with 
it. 


F the Wraxxtss of 
it: Fot indeed that free and diſintereſted Me 
thod of Reaſoning which you make'Profel: 
fion of, which runs through all Sciences an 
Seas without adhering to any, ſufficienth 
ſhews that you have ſome Inclination for c 
Party, or at leaſt that you are not avetſe tc 
it; tho, if it ſhould be otherwiſe, I ſhoulc 
be far from oppoſing you, or from going a 
bout to perſuade you to forſake that philoſe 
phick Freedom of thinking, which you ſee 
me cultivate and prefer with ſo much Care. 

I own, reply d I, that you have made: 
very great Impreſſion upon me; but tis 
Matter of Conſequence, and very well de 
ſerves to be thought roughly and maturely exa 
mind; tho ſhould any other Conſideratior 
engage me againſt the Doctrine, how ſmall 
Deference ſoever we ought to pay to Au 


cline me towards you, and call me back tc 
it. I had much rather, anſwer'd he, you 
ſhould do it out of Friendſhip than Deferenc 
leſt our Diverſity of Opinions ſhould diſturt 
the ſtrict Union, and Uniformity both of 


SUCH was the Converſation which that 


I am able to judge of it, was neither trifling 
nor diſagreeable; for why ſhould I diſguiſe 
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